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Thy spirit, Independence, let me share ! 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, 

Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 

Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 

Immortal liberty, whose look sublime 

Hath blanch’d the tyrant’s cheek in every varying clime. 
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JOHN HANCOCK. 


John Hancock, whose beautifully engraved 
portrait ornaments the present number, was 
born at Quincy, near Boston, from whence have 
emanated the two Presidents Adams. He was 
the son and grandson of eminent clergymen, but 
having early lost his father, was indebted for a 
liberal education to his uncle, a merchant of 
great wealth, whose counting-house he after- 
wards entered, but soon sailed for England, 
where he was present at the coronation of 
George I1I. His uncle dying in 1774, he suc- 
ceeded to his large fortune and business. He 
was active as a member of the provincial legis- 
lature against the royal governor, and became 
so obnoxious to him, that after the battle of Lex- 
ington, he and Samuel Adams were excepted by 
name in a proclamation offering pardon to the 
rebels who should swear fealty to Britain. They 
escaped from one door of a house as the British 
soldiers entered it at another, and thus their val- 
uable persons were preserved to aid the good 
cause of the Revolution. 

Hancock was President of the provincial con- 

gress of Massachussetts, until sent a delegate to 
the General Congress at Philadelphia in 1775, 
where he was soon chosen to succeed Peyton 
Randolph as President of that august Assembly. 
He was the first to affix his signature to the 
Declaration of Independence, which was first 
Shee pen with no other name attached. He 
illed this important chair till 1779, when gout 
compelled him to retire from Congress. He 
was then elected Governor of Massachusetts, 
and was annually chosen from 1780 to 1785, and 
after an interval of two years was re-elected and 
continued to fill the office until his death, Oct. 8, 
1793, at the age of 56 years. He acted also as 
President of the Convention of the State for the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, for which 
he voted. 

His talents were rather useful than brilliant. 
He seldom spoke, but his knowledge of business, 
and facility in despatching it, together with his 
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keen insight into the characters of men, render- 
ed him peculiarly fit for public life. Being well 
acquainted with parliamentary forms, he inspired 
respect by his attention, impartiality and digni- 
ty. In private life he was remarkable for his 
hospitality and beneficence. He was a complete 
gentleman of the old school, both in appearance 
and manners, and was a magnificent liver, 
lavishly bountiful, wed a coach and six 
horses, and distinguished for his politeness and 
affability. 

When Washington consulted the legislature of 
Massachusetts upon the Peep of bombard- 
ing Boston, Hancock advised its being done 
immediately, if it would benefit the cause, al- 
though nearly his whole property consisted in 
houses and other real estate in that town. Car- 
roll of Carroliton and Hancock, probably risked 
more property on the event of the struggle than 
any other two individuals. The estate at Quin- 
cy, which was his inheritance, is now the pro- 

rty of our distinguished countryman, the late 

resident John Quincy Adams. 


The first provocation of the British Govern- 
ment which created a spirit of civil discord 
among her provinces, was the imposition of du- 
ties upon the importation of foreign merchandise, 
and other injuries impairing the prosperity of the 
colonial commerce. Upon which occasion, all‘ 
the address and diligence of Mr. Hancock, in 
opposition to a system of legislation so rapacious 
and tyrannical, were exerted. It was by his 
agency, and that of a few other citizens of Bos- 
ton, that for the purpose of procuring a revoca- 
tion of these duties, associations were instituted 
to prohibit the importation of British goods; a 
policy which soon afterwards being imitated by 
the other colonies, first served to awaken the 
apprehensions of the people, and to kindle those 
passions that were essential to the success of the 
war and the preservation of their liberties. The 
agitation of this subject produced no common 
animosity, and in some instances acts of atrocity 
and outrage, of which we may mention as among 



















































































at the instigation of a British officer, was assail- 
ed by a band of ruffians, with a violence which 
impaired his reason and hastened his death. 
bout the same time, a vessel belonging to | 
Mr. Hancock, being loaded it was said, in con- | 
travention of the revenue laws, was seized, by | 
the custom house officers, and carried under the 
uns of an armed vessel at the time in the har- 

r, for security; but the people exasperated | 
by this offensive exertion of authority, assembled | 
and pursuing the officers, beat them with clubs, 
and drove them on board their vessels for pro- 
tection. The boat of the collector was then 
burnt in triumph by the mob, and the houses of 
some of his most obnoxious adherents were, in 
the first transports of this popular fury, razed to 
the ground. Thus Mr. Hancock in more ways 
than one contributed to set the great wheel of | 
the revolution in motion, though he could not 
himself have approved of such acts, which were 
disapproved by the legal authorities. Yet Han- 
cock derived from his connection with the affair 
an increased popularity. At an assembly of the | 
citizens, Mr. Hancock and others were appoint- | 
ed to request of the Governor, a removal of the | 
British troops from the town, which the Governor | 
attempted to evade. A second committee being | 
selected of which Mr. Hancock was chairman, | 
voted the excuses made inadmissible, and by a 
more peremptory tone of expostulation, urged 
and obtained their removal. This Governor had 
complimented Hancock in 1767, with a lieuten- 
ancy. But declaring his determination to hold 
no office under a man whose vices and princi- 
ples he considered hostile to the liberties of his 
country, he tore up the commission in presence 
of many citizens ; for which bold act he receiv- 
ed the severe reprehension and threats of the 
royal government. 

Of the modesty of Hancock, there is a very 
beautiful anecdote related by his biographers. 
That there were members of the first Congress 
of superior age to his, and men, at the same time 
of preeminent virtues and talents, will not be 

* denied. The occasion was one upon which 
calmness was essential, for rarely in the vicissi- 
tudes of nations, has it happened that interests 
more sacred have been confided to the infirmity 
of human wisdom and integrity, or that a spec- 
tacle more imposing has been exhibited to hu- 
man observation. Mr. Hancock's timidity at 
being called to fill the chair was relieved, it is 
said, by astrong nerved member from the South, 
who led or bore him to the Speaker’s seat ; when 
placed in that conspicuous position, all agree 
that he presided with a dignity and capacity that 
Sxtutod the respect and approbation of even his 
enemies. 

After his death, his body lay in state at his 
mansion, where Pape multitudes thronged to pay 
the last offices of their grief and affection. His 
obsequies were attended with great pomp and 
solemnity, and amidst the tears of his country- 
men, he was committed to the dust. 

His wife was a Miss er i whom he marri- 
ed about twenty years before his death. She was 
the daughter of an eminent magistrate of Bos- 
ton, and one of the most distinguished families in 
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the most conspicuous, the case of Mr. Otis, who | were left to inherit his fortune or perpetuate his 





name; his only son having died during uis youth. 

In stature Mr. H. was above the middle size, 
of excellent proportion of limbs, of extreme be- 
nignity of countenance, possessing a flexible and 
harmonious voice, a manly and dignified aspect. 
By the improvement of these natural qualities 
from observation and extensive intercourse with 
the world, he had acquired a pleasing elocution, 
with the most graceful and conciliating man- 
ners. Of his talents it is a sufficient evidence, 
that in the various stations he filled, he acquitted 
himself with an honourable distinction and capa- 
city. His communications to the General As- 
sembly, and his correspondence as President of 
Congress, are enduring proofs of his putting his 
shoulder effectively to the wheel of public af- 
fairs. His knowledge was practical and famil- 
iar. He neither penetrated the intricacies of 
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_ profound research, nor did he mount to inacces- 


sible elevations. 

Hancock first put his name to the immortal 
Declaration of Independence; had his life been 
marked by no other event, it would have entitled 
him to ever enduring renown—but in connection 
with that act, he combined great and useful 
wisdom in the councils of our infant nation, and 
his name will descend to posterity with unquali- 


fied lustre. 
——_<>-———— 


ORIGINAL. 


THE YOUNG POLE. 

“ Go, where thy father fell, 

In his hour of victory ; 
Bright as his course on glory’s field, 

May thine, my love, be. 
Hark to thy country’s call, 

In its struggles to be free; 
Thou must leave thy home for a sterner one— 

The war path now for thee!” 
And the mother wept as she bless’d her son— 
He thought of the fields his father won. 


“ Think on thy early love, 
And the vows thy heart hath given: / 
Her prayer shall rise for thy glorious cause, 
To the patriot’s Friend in heaven! 
When thy arm is aguinst the foe, 
Think of the tears we shed; 
O! could she shield thee when dangers presa, 
Or Poland Jaments her dead.” 
And the maiden wept as the warrior passed 
To his field of g!ory—his first, his last! 
In the pride of liberty, 
All to the conflict rush’d ; 
But the tyrant’s force and his lawless crowds, 
‘Lhe hopes of the patriots crushed ; 
And the son on that last sad field, 
In his youth and glory slept; 
O’er their blighted hopes and early love 
The mother, the maiden wept. 
He fell__but his slumber is with the brave, 
And the laurels bloom on the freeman’s grave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. E.C,S.S. 
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The seat of praise is in his heart, and only 
there; and if it be not there, it is neither in the 





New England. No children of this connection 


look nor in the clothes.—Lord Clarendon. 
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CROGHAN,. 


Written for the Casket. 


CROGHAN, 
oR THE HERO OF FORT SANDUSKY. 


Towards the close of'a sultry day, in the middle of July, 
179-, was seen gliding along the broad and placid bosom 
of the Ohio, a solitary boat, in which were three water- 
men, a gentleman with his wife and child, a large New- 
foundland dog, and some packages of merchandize, which, 
with various implements of husbandry, constituted the en- 
tire cargo. : 

Their appearance indicated much fatigue, from long ex- 
posure to the scorching rays of a summer sun, whose de- 
clining beams lent a transient lustre tothe lurid clouds 
which now arose above the eastern horizon, in threatening 
magnificence, portending a night of unusual inclemency ; 
while the resplendent orb, as if conscious cf the distress he 
had caused the impotent little company, seemed hastening 
to cover the confusion of his reddening countenance be- 
neath the shades of the western forests. 

Scarcely had the upper edge of his expansive forehead 
sunk beyond the verdure of the mighty oaks, when a vivid 
flash from a distant thunder cloud announced the approach 
of the gathering tempest, and admonished them of the pro- 
priety of seeking refuge nearer to the shore, until nature 
should again have resumed her former serenity. Accord- 
ingly, doubling a projecting point of land, a short distance 
before, they approached an overhanging cluster of stunted 
cedars, and taking a few turns ofa rope around the trunk 
of the stoutest, moored their flimsy barkin apparent safety 
for the night. 

No sooner had this been accomplished than the water- 
men, taking each from an earthen jug, which lay snugly 
secured in the bow, a hearty swig of Monongahela, tol- 
lowed by a copious draught of Heaven’s imperial, laid 
themselves down to rest; while the others, as if fearful of 
some impending calamity, awaited in mute apprehension, 
the issue of the menacing scene. 

Long and loud grew the rourings of the murmuring thun- 
der, and quick and appalling the flashing of the forked 
lightning, whiist ever and anon, as the terrific blaze burst 
upon the gaze of the aifrighted passengers, threaten:ng eve- 
ry thing with instant annihilation, each shrunk for provec- 
tion to the rest; and the next moment all was again enve- 
loped in dreary and impenetrable darkness. Near and 
more near the tumult approached, and fast poured the 
rain in accumulating torrents; when the little boy, who 
had hitherto observed an unbroken silence, looking inno- 
cently into the face of his mother. who was now pressing 
him close to her bosom, asif to afford him greater safety 
from the fury of the contending elements, asked in a soft 
but anxious tone, * Ma, I wonder if that’s Washington fir- 
ing at the English ?” She, only replying by a kiss on his 
youthful brow, he resumed; “ li'l was there,” pointing to 
a flaming cloud, * I’d help him to kill every one of them.” 

‘“* My son,” said his tather, who was no less surprised 
than amused at the military spirit evinced by his little bant- 
ling, “if ever the time arrive, when your country shall 
need your services, | hope you may not be found wanting, 
either in determination to oppose the aggressions of her 
foes, or in prudence to direct you as to the surest means 
of maintaining her rights.” 

bad TB said the mother, “reminds me ofa dream, which 
last night broke in upon my disturbed slumbers. Me- 
thought | was ranging a wild and desart tract of country, 
somewhat resembling that which now lies before us, in 
quest of some human habitation, where I might obtain sus- 
tenance and lodging for myself and this child, whom I 
carried in my arms. [he full moon shone brightly through 
the foliage of the towering trees; the wind, which had 
hitherto agitated the forest, was now sunk into silent re- 
pose; not a leaf was in motion, and nought was heard on 
either side but the low murmur of a distant cascade, and 
the rapid flutter of the gloomy night-bird, as it shot through 
the branches a:.d immediately disappeared in the surround- 
ing arbors. Suddenly the woods opened into an extensive 
prairie, an eagle darted from a aly pine top—I saw him 
pursue his flight high in air, to the bright luminary of night 
and scratch on its face with the end of his beak, in large 
characters, the name of my child; when, uttering a shriek, 
which was ten thousand times resounded by the distant 
echoes, a crowd of nymphs. clothed in flowing robes, ex- 
ceeding in whiteness the purest snow, issuing from a fleecy 
cloud, and standing on its summit, bowed three times to 
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the name ; then offering a cloud of incense, which seemed 
to ascend to the highest heaven, they proclaimed with a 
shout, which shook the earth to its centre— America’s 
VALIANT SON’ staried in astonishment at the vision 
which my imagination had conjured up; and having, with 
some difficulty, assured myself that it was all a delusion of 
the fancy, | again laid me down, still meditating on the 
strangeness of the scene.” 

* Dreams,” remarked the father, “ are of little conse- 
quence, and though it sometimes happens that something 
similar to what we have dreamt does fortuitously. occur, 
they are, however, not the more to be credited on that ac- 
count. Yet, | cannot but acknowledge that [have myself 
been a little disturbed by dreams for some nights past, 
which seemed to me by their unusual tenor, to forebode 
something strangely wild and uncommon.” 

While they were thus speaking, flash followed flash in 
such rapid succession, that there was presented to the eye 
a continued stream of flame, which, being reflected by ma 
river, gave itso much the appearance of a torrent of liquid 
lava, as to cause them to shudder as they looked apprehen 
sively on itslummous surface. ‘The dog howled piteously 
and approaching the child, began to lick his extendec 
hand; when suddenly, the electric fluid, descending by the 
aged cedar, struck the boat, killing the three watermen and 
stunning the gentleman and his wife; then passing through 
the bottom it expended its fury in the current beneath. In 
a moment the boat sunk with all it contained, except the 
dog, which, with peculiar sagacity, seized the child by his 
garment and bore him to the bank, where leaving him in 
safety, he returned for the mother, whom he also succeed- 
ed in saving. ‘Then plunging in again he eagerly sought 
his master, diving several times beneath the turbid waters : 
but, alas! he sought in vain, for, incapable of any exertion 
at the moment of sinking, the treacherous element bore 
him away; and the poor animal was at length obliged to 
abandon the search and return, exhausted, to the destitute 
pair who owed their preservation to his fidelity. 

Siowly did the unhappy mother recover her scattered 
senses sufficiently to discover the misery of her situation; 
and bitterly did she bemoan the rude fate that had thus 
deprived her of an affectionate husband,and cast her help- 
less and worse than alone on a desolate wilderness, with- 
out any other prospect than to die of famine, or be de- 
stroyed by the sunburned savage, or the beasts of the 
desert. But as water finds its level, so does grief some- 
times meet consolation even in the bosom of necessity, 
and merge the woetul reflections of the pastin the para- 
mount need of providing for the future. 

Having long sought a place of shelter from the weather, 
she at length, finding no better asylum, took refuge in the 
hollow of a blasted sycamore, where, reclining with her 
child, exhausted nature soon became insensible, and both 
sank into a profound sleep, which was only disturbed oc- 


casionally by a convulsive sigh, or the whistling of the ex-, 
piring storm; while Tiger, squatting on the herbage with - 


out. vigilantly kept guard for the night. 

Thus they remained till the orient beams of expanding 
morning burst asunder the fettering ties of the sombre 
shroud which had trammeled the earth in its darkening 
folds: when the feathered tenants of the sylvan landscape 
merrily chaunting their notes of gladness, hailed in strains 
of softest melody, the triumph of tranquillity over tempest, 
of light over darkness: all was galety and cheerfulness, and 
the resplendent luminary of day, as he arose in refulgent 
majesty above the tops of the woodcrested hills, seemed 
smiling in ecstacy at the beauty exhibited by the renovated 
face of nature. Nought was there to mar the hilarity of 
the joyous scene, save the inmates of the hollow-hearted 
sycamore, who, awakened by the growing harmony 
aronnd, sought with sadness somewhat to alleviate the 
cravings of appetite and recruit their wasted vigor. A 
few nuts and wild berries were all that their utmost exer- 
tions could procure, upon which, however, they fed with 
eagerness; and having siaked their thirst at a purling rill, 
which hastily pursued its rippling course along the side of 
a gentle declivity, they pressed forward in quest Of some 
settlement, where the lenient hand of sympathizing hu- 
manity might mitigate their suffering. hree days did 
they spend in fruitless search, until at length exhausted 
with fatigue and hunger, they sat them down unde? the 
shade of a weeping willow, to await that stern destiny 
which now appeared inevitable ; when a hunter at a dis- 
tance seeing the dog indistinctly through the brarables, and 
mistaking him for a grisly bear, levelled his rifle and fired. 
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But, alas ! the ball intended for Tiger’s head passing him 
vy, buried itself deep in the bosom of the unfortunate lady 
beyond, who starting suddenly upon her feet, uttered a 
pjercing shriek and then fell insensibly to theearth. ‘The 
astonished hunter hastening to the spot, was furiously at- 
tacked by the faithful animal, but stepping aside he avoid- 
ed the plunge and instantly laid him prostrate with the 
but-ead of ie niece. Then seeing the helpless victim wel- 
tering in her blood, he ran to her assistance and lifting her 
up—horror seized his vitals; his frame shook in agony— 
he staggered, and with a groan fell senseless beneath his 
burden. The tide of life gradually resumed its wonted 
course, and recovering himself, he took from his pouch 
some cotton with which he stopped the hemorrhage, and 
tying up the wound with a bandage torn from his neck- 
cloth, he chaféd her temples with a little whiskey from a 
flask which hung at his side; then running to a rivulet hard 
by he filled it up with water, and applying it to her lips, 
she heavedalong drawn sigh. Still did he persevere in his 
endeavors to resusitate her, until at length she looked up, 
and stretching forth her arms, exclaimed: “ Oh, Albert! 
my dear brother!” 

** What has caused this blood ?” said she, examining her 
garments as she rose to asitting posture. ‘ Has some per- 
son been endeavoring to murder me in this solitary wil- 
derness?” 

“Tam the guilty one,” he replied, wiping aside a trick- 
ling tear, “’tis a doleful meeting after a seven years’ ab- 
sence. Would to heaven, Annette, we had never again 
met, rather than I should thus be the means of inflicting 
tnisery on the playmate of my infancy—the object of my 
tenderest affection !” 

“Tell me,” she resumed with a faultering voice, “ how 
it came to pass *? Iam already satisfied the fault could 
not be yours’—And having listened to a brief rehear- 
sil of the melancholy occurrence, she added : “* It is well; 
you are free from censure; and I thank the Almighty Ru- 
ler of the Universe for having in his mercy directed you 
hither for the preservation of my child, though it were even 
at the expense of that poor remnant of life which, but for 
him, I was already willing to resign. But you will ask 
what revolution of nature has cast me on this abode of so- 
litude without a protector or guide, so far from the scenes 


of my childhood—the graves of my ancestors.” 


“Not now,” said he, “we must haste to my cottage 
close by the side of yonder brushwood that skirts the brow 
of the mazy precipice; and when we have founda surgeon 
to repair the breach I have made, and you have recovered 
sufficient strength to enable you to converse without diffi- 
culty or danger, I will listen to your tale of sadness; till 
then you must endeavor——” 

“ Look !” she exclaimed, staring wildly, ‘‘ see you that 
grim-visaged cannibal preparing to plunge his glittering 
blade in the vitals of him who lies at his feet, and strug- 


giing to disengage himself from the murderous grasp of 


that dingy hand which encircles his throat—haste! save 
him—Oh, heavens! ’tis my husband. Ah, see, the deed is 
done !’—and witha frantic laugh she relapsed into her 
former insensibility. He looked, butsaw nothing. ‘The 
dreadful conviction now flashed on his mind, that the 
wound which he a few moments before fondly hoped was 
not mortal, had, together with her former enfeebled condi- 
tion, so operated as to produce mental alienation; and that, 
in all probability, she was shortly to die a maniac. 

Again he used all exertions to revive her, until finding 
his utmost efforts unavailable, he lifted her in his arms and 
carrying her to his dwelling, left her in care of his wife, 
while he, mounting his swiftest steed, rode away for the 
nearest physician. He brought him, but too late, for death 
having sufficiently dallied with his prey, now sat triumph- 
ant on her pallid countenance, hurling defiance at the 
feeble resourees of men ; and ere the careering orb of day 
had finished his circuit of the etherial canopy, her gentle 
spirit, weary ofits terrestrial thraldom, sprung away in ec- 
stacy towards the mansions of bliss. 

Deeply afflicted for his melancholy bereavement, her 
sorrow stricken brother dug in the centre of his flower 
garden, her lonely grave, and having bedewed her bier 
with the tears of bitter compunction, laid her mortal re- 
mains quietly to rest in the maternal lap of her parent dust, 
placing at her head as her simple monument, a plain pine 
slab, upon which he cut with his knife in rude but deep 
characters, the two words, ** Poor ANNETTE.” 

Nine years had sped their monotonous course and sunk 
to oblivion in the fathomless ocean of eternity, when sit- 
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ting by his fireside on a gloomy evening in October, in a 
pensive mood, his left elbow resting on his knee and his 
forehead on the palm of his hand, he muttered to himself 
in low and broken accents: ‘God have mercy on my sin- 
ful soul. Why has heaven doomed me to the misery of 
being the murderer of my only sister? I would that I 
were. 

“ Hark!” said his wife, as she approached from an inner 
apartment, “ heard you that hollow moan, as of some one 
in agony ?” 

“Tis nought,” replied he, “ but the wheezing breath of 
expiring autumn, nastening to bury its withering face in 
the icy mantle of winter; or the lowing of the fattening 
herds in the adjacent pasture grounds,’ 

“List ! there it is again,” she resumed, going towards 
the door, “ it seems to proceed in the direction ofthe lane 
leading from the road. I fear it must be some way-worn 
traveller perishing for want, or writhing, perhaps, under 
the assassin’s dagger. 1’l] see, at all events.” 

“Stay,” said he, starting from his chair, “ there seems 
something unearthly in the sound; it must be the troubled 
ghost of Annette coming to haunt me, for surely no mor- 
tal ever uttered such a hideous groan as that which now 
assailed my ear. But be it unearthly or not, | must as- 
— the cause.” So saying, he sallied forth, rifle in 

rand. 

“ Murder! help! help!” cried a voice near the extremi- 
ty of the lane; when running with his utmost speed, he 
beheld by the glimmer of the rising moon, a man lying on 
the ground and firmly grasping the leg of another, who 
was struggling to make his escape; but finding his exer- 
tions to extricate himself inflicient, he flashed his pistol 
in the face of him who held him, and with a desperate ef- 
fort disengaging himself, ran swiftly towards the road, 
while the cottager followed in close pursuit. But the pur- 
sued perceiving him gaining on him,suddenly turned round 
and fired a second pistol, the ball of which whizzed harm- 
less by his ear. : 

“ My turn next,” cried the cottager, dropping on one 
knee and levelling his piece, “ stand, or you speed to eter- 
nity! 

Try your skill, my hearty,” was the reply, as he unre- 
mittingly pursued his course. It was his last, for the next 
moment the ball pierced his back below the left shoulder, 
passed through his heart, and he fell a breathless corse. 

** Well done !” exclaimed the man behind, as he saw 
him tumble to the ground, “ thou hast saved me ten thou- 
sand dollars by thy timely arrival, of which a tithe shall be 
thine for the valorous spirit thou hast displayed, and more 
anon, should circumstances prove propitious, as my specu- 
lations have led me to anticipate.” 

“Thanks, friend, for your gratitude ; but as I have done 
for you no more than I should consider it the duty of anoth- 
er to do for me in a similar situation, I shail accept of no 
compensation : the consciousness of having saved the life 
of a fellow being, by ridding the world of a villain, is of 
itself a sufficient reward: whence come you ?” 

* From Virginia and destined for Chillicothe, the place of 
my residence. Proceeding to your house to seck lodging 
for the night, I was assailed by that robber, who springing 
from his ambush, stopped my horse aud demanded my 
money ; and on my hesitating to surrender it, stabbed me 
in the side with a dagger, which, as I fell to the ground, 
broke in two; then placing his knee on my breast, he took 
from me my pocket book, with which he was about to es- 
cape, when you fortunately éame to my assistance.” 

Having returned the pocket book, the cottager with the 
assistance of his wife, helped him to the house, and ex- 
tracting the broken blade witha pair of pincers, dressed 
the wound as well as circumstances would admit. A few 
days were sufficient 10 restore him to convalescence, when 
amusing himself with examining the various species of 
flowers in the garden, his eves fell on a grave, decorated 
with taste, and surrounded with evergreens. He approach- 
ed, and observing the board which indicated the head, 
read in a subdued but sympathetic tone, “Poor ANNETTE.” 
He appeared for a moment absorbed in thought, then look- 
ing round, inquired of his host, whom he saw busily em- 
ployed at a smail distance, “Who wasthis Annette, whose 
humble epitaph marks the scite of her lowly sepulchre /” 

* Alas ! replied he, witha deep sigh, “ my ill-fated sis- 
ter, whom the destinies decreed to die by my own hand.” 

“ What!” exelaimed the stranger, with a look of min- 
gled_ astonishment and horror, “how could that hap- 
pen? 
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He recited to him the circumstances of the unhappy tra- 


edy. 
. “Where is her husband ?” 

* | know not, for | have never seen him, she having mar- 
ried after my departure from the place of my nativity, and 
died before | had an opportunity of making any inquiry re- 
specting him.” : 

“ And what has become of the child of whom you have 
just spoken ?” 

‘i That is he at the end of the garden—as dutiful a boy 


as ever was doomed by heaven to the hapless condition of 


an orphan. But it grieves me that he should thus advance 
into manhood amidst these interminable forests, without 
an opportunity of receiving a suitable education ; for, 
though young in year§ and untutored as the bounding 
wild deer, he occasionally displays a nobleness of sou] and 
facility of discernment, which seem destined for a higher 
sphere of life than that into which concurrent events have 
cast him.” 

“* What is his name ?” 

“He was so young when he fell under my protection 
that I could not distinctly understand it from him, but I 
think he said Croghan, or some such name, and therefore 
we call him Croghan.” 

“ A brother of mine with his wife and child, left Vi: ginia 
some years ago, for Chillicothe, since which time I have re- 
ceived no tidings of them—his name was Croghan, his 
wife’s Annette; and I am not without suspicion that her’s 
is the grave at which I now stand.” 

** Had her child any particular mark on him ?” inquired 
the cottager, with earnestness, as he dropped the spade 
upon which he was leaning, and advanced a few paces. 
ice Yes ; a red blotch on Fis left arm, with which he was 

rn. 

“The very same!” exclaimed he. taking another step 
and grasping the hand of his guest, with a vehemence 
which almost squeezed the bl through his finger ends, 
‘‘ your suspicion is, alas, but too well founded. It is indeed 
the grave of Annette Croghan.” 

* Ah!” said the stranger, with a saddening aspect, “ my 
brother must then be also dead; for his love for her was 
too great to admit the belief that any thing but death could 
have caused their separation. Knows the boy nothing of 
his father’s fate ?” 

“I have often questioned him, but he has no recollection 
of aught respecting him.” : : 

“ ‘Tomorrow I shall resume my journey, and now seving 
that he is equally dear to us both, if you are willing to con- 
fide him to my care, I will provide for him and give him 
an education conformable to your exalted estimate of his 
capacity.” : 

“Nothing could induce me to part with one whom I 
have so long cherished such a tender solicitude, but the 
idea that the refusal of such an offer would be doing him an 
injustice which, in all probability, I should not be able to 
repair; and however painful to my own feelings the sepa- 
ration may be, I feel it my duty to afford him an_ opportu- 
nity of rising, by your assistance, to that distinction which 
he otherwise may never attain.” } 

The morning had no sooner ushered in its early dawn, 
than they~* hied o’er hill and dale, through moor and 
mountain ;” and having arrived at Chillicothe, Croghan 
was placed at school with a gentleman of considerable 
eminence, where he had not remained a great many 
moons before his assiduity raised him to an equality with 
the most advanced of his schoolfellows, and gained him 
the applause and admiration of his teacher; save and ex- 
cept, that his prying genius would at times prompt him to 
ask questions concerning his studies, which caused the 
worthy knight of the birch an inconsiderable degree of 
trouble to expound, until eventually, his admiration began 
gradually to subside and give place to apprehension and 
coo! reserve, to the no small amusement of his pupils, who 
took particular delizht in seeing old Plato, as they fami- 
liarly called him, forced into a cranny by Alcibiades, and 
observing the contortions of his countenance, as he en- 
deavored*to evade by stratagem, the difficulties pio- 
pounded. 

His surpassing powers of mind were also combined with 
a happy mixture of apparent simplicity and coolness of de- 
termination, that he became a favorite with them all, so 
that whenever there was a project on foot either for en- 
terprise Or amusement, he was universally consulted and 
adopted as their leader; and never did the subjects of the 
Great Mogul or those of the Grand Seiguior yield more 
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implicit obedience to the will of their sovereign, than did 
his little band to the dictates of their chosen chieftain. 
Even old Plato secretly envied him the facility with which 
he led them; and so great was his desire to possess the 
same sway over their feelings, that he would at any time. 
have cheerfully ew at the expense of a moiety of 
the remnant of hair which the wreck of time had spared 
to his half exposed cranium, that spell by which his pupil 
seemed instinctively to guide them ; but which, notwith- 
standing all his ingenuity and experience, he found it im- 
possible to attain. His prominent characteristics were 
promptness in determining, and intrepidity in executing 
whatever he had designed : nevertheless, when an object 
of distress happened to cross his path, no one recorded by 
the page of history, could evince finer feelings, or mani- 
fest greater benevolence in alleviating the poignant sting 
of misfortune, not excepting even that far-famed philan- 
thropist, Uncle Toby. 

One day seeing a poor stranger mocked and illtreated by 
a number of boys, whose notice had been attracted by the 
grotesque appearance of his dress, he approached ie 4 pla- 
cing himself between him and his tormentors, began to 
remonstrate with them on the impropriety of their con- 
duct, upon which the oldest of the fang. who was consi- 
derably. etges. than himself, asked if he wished to fight. 
To which he replied, that he only fought when obliged ; 
but that if he again dared to insult the poor man whom he 
had now under his protection, he should find that his bulk 
did not frighten him. No sooner were the last words pro- 
nounced than the sturdy bully to show his contemptof the 
threat, flung at the old man a dead rat, which he held by 
the tail, when Croghan instantly struck him with a force 
which had well nigh inverted his position y but he, recov- 
ering himself, tapped with considerable effect, the nether 
region of his olfactory organ, yet nothing daunted by the 
profusion of the vital stream, Croghan boldly stood his 
ground, and making with his left hand a feint to strike his 
antagonist in the face, dealt him with the right, a blow on 
the stomach which felled him to the ground and for some 
moments deprived him of respiration. Then standing over 
him as chanticleer over a coek-sparrow, exhibiting more 
pity than resentment, he awaited his recovery. 

“Now,” said he, as soon as his crest-fallen opponent 
was able to speak, “if you have a wish to take another 
trial, [am ready.” 

5 Not now,” he replied, “I’ve got enough for the pre- 
sent. 

“Well, I’m sorry you have obliged me to use you se ; 
but let it be a warning to you whenever you meet an ob- 
ject of pity in future, to treat him with Groster humanity, 
for you know not but it may chance to your own lot 
one day to need the aid of a gene Bangs Then turn- 
ing to the stranger, who, resting on his ¢taff a short dis- 
tance from them, had tarried to witness the issue of the 
contest, “ Here, old man,” said he, offering him a piece of 
we he “ { will exchange this for your blessing.” 

“* May God bless you, child,” said the poor man, raising 
his hands in a supplicating manner towards heaven, “I do 
not want it; but will you tell me your name, for some in- 
visible power seems to whisper that | ought to know 
something of you.” ; 

ches ey name is Croghan,” he answered, looking inquisi- 
tively. 

x Psst '"” echoed the old man, with emphasis, start- 
ing. at the same time asif roused by the electric spark, 
“did you say Croghan ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the boy, with a look of astonishment, 
“what can you know of me?” 

ba Will you turn up the sleeve of your coat over your left 
arm! 

He again scrutinized the old man’s countenance, but see- 
ing in it nothing calculated to cause apprehension, hest- 
tatingly complied. 4 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the poor man, advancing to 
clasp the boy in his arms, “ it is indeed my lost son.” 

“1 your son !” cried he, retreating in amazement beyond 
his reach, “ my father has been long dead.” 

“ No, my dear boy, you behold in me that same wretch- 
ed father whom you believed to have been lost, and who 
hig expected to see you again ; but where is your mo- 
ther ?” 

** She is dead too.” : 

The old man, whose eyes had been suffused with tears, 
on meeting his lost child, here gave them vent; and as they 
fell, joy and grief both grappled for the prize. 
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“With whom do you live?” he resumed, as he wiped 
away the traces of the briny moisture. 

** My uncle.” Es ee 

“* Your father’s brother ?” 

“ Yes.” : ; 

* Lead me to him quickly, my son, and I shall soon re- 
move your doubts.” : 

The boy reluctantly obeyed, muttering to himself with 
a sympathetic shake of the head, as he turned to conduct 
him to the place ; “* poorman, he has certainly lost his 


Having lead him to the door—* This,” said he, “is my 
uncle’s house, and if you will stop here a moment, I'll see 
if he is in,” and on entering, he told him that there was a 
man at the door who stated himself ta be his brother, and 
expressed a particular desire to see him. 

* What! my brother! I never had a brother but your 
father, and he must be dead.” 

“ Sir, he asserts that he isthe same, though I have en- 
deavored to convince him to the contrary.” 

“ Bring him in at all events.” 

He accordingly obeyed, when, ir 5 each other for 
a moment, they instantly ejaculated, “ God ! my bro- 
ther !” and were instantly clasped in each other’s arms. 

“Why,” said the uncle, when he had sufficiently reco- 
vered his surprise to be able to speak, “ | had given up the 
hope of ever seeing you again, after so long an absence 
where have you been, or what under heaven has caused 
you to separate from your wife and child ?” 

“ Misfortune alone was the cause of our separation; for 
as we were proceeding along the Ohio on our way to this 
city, our boat during a dreadful thunder storm, was s 
by a stroke of lightning, which so stunned me that I was 
quite unconscious of every thing, until finding myself in the 
water, | swam for the shore, but the strength of the cur- 
rent together with the extreme darkness of the night and 
my own alarm, prevented my being able to gain it till I 
was carried a considerable distance off, when calling as 
joud as my exhaustion would permit and receiving no 
answer, I concluded that all but myself had perished ; and 
not until next morning did I observe that, in trying to find 
the place where the boat was struck, I turned in the wrong 
direction, and was, instead of approaching it, only going 
every step further from it; but when daylight enabled me 
to discover my error, nothing was to be seen but a dreary 
solitude. How this boy escaped or what e of his 
mother, | know not; but since that time I have been an in- 
habitant of the forest, for as | was endeavoring to make my 

way to some settlement | fell in with a party of Indians, 
one of whom ae pes his arrow to his eye, was about to 
puree me through,when another knocking up his arm as he 
et go the impatient string, ran forwards and reaching out 
his hand told me, as I afterwards understood, that he would 
adopt me as his yaukim, or brother, because | bore a 
strong resemblance to one of his who had been slain in 
battle ; and conducting me to the wild regions of the west, 
where, perhaps, no * pale face’ had ever trod before, made 
my situation as conaleatable as his rude condition and my 
recollections of former days would permit. 1 always 
wished to return to the abodes of refinement and civiliza- 
tion, but could never evade their vigilance, until a few 
weeks ago, seizing a favorable opportunity I made my es- 
cape, travelling at night for the most part, and con- 
cealing mayne by day, when, almost dead with fatigue, 
after numberless dangers and difficulties, I at length reach- 
ed this place, clad, as you see, in the remnant of a buffalo 
robe, my only covering for years.” 

Young Croghan having attained the age of manhood and 
been appointed captain of a volunteer corps, was one day 
walking hastily along the street, reflecting on the strange 
occurrences of his life, and contemplating his future pros- 
pects, when, turning swiftly round a corner, he suddenly 
encountered a young lady, who was proceeding against 
him, and though each endeavored to avoid the concussion, 
their contiguity rendered the essay ineffectual, and they 
met with a force which, to use a nautical phrase, must 
have thrown the lady on her beam ends, had he not instant- 
ly caught her in his arms, and so prevented the disagreea- 
ble consequences. She smiled forgiveness, and extrica- 
ting herself from his unexpected embrace, was aif before 
he had tune te apologize for the unceremonious introduc- 
tion. 

* Well,” said he, as he stood.a moment to look after her, 

“if mother Eve was as beautiful as this fair daughter of 


of his rib;” and ny Ba a fan which she dropped in her 
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confusion, he gladly hastened to return it, making at the 
same time any apologies for the embarrassment he had 
so unintentionally caused her. She politely thanked him 
with a blush, and glancing at him a look of ineflable sweet- 
ness, which reached his inmost soul, observed, that “ in- 
deed the blame might well be equally divided among them, 
but. the merit of the occasion was exclusively his.” He 
would have said something in reply, but his tongue refus- 
ed its office, and finding himself becoming somewhat un- 
easy, he scarcely knew why, he made his best bow and 
returned on his former course. But he had not advanced 
twenty paces before he again, with an impulse something 
similar to that which actuated Lot’s wife, involuntarily 
turned to take another look before she had entirely disap- 
peared. ‘ Sheis a paragon of loveliness,” he ejaculated as 
she entered the elegant mansion of Dr. Hunter, “[ have 
lost my mother by accident, found my uncle and father 
by accident, and who knows but Fortune, in a playful 
mood, may have decreed that I should thus stumble upon 
my future wife by accident? At all events,” said he, pul- 
ling up his shirt collar and stroking his chin, “ should it so 
happen I shall feel perfectly resigned, nor will I any longer 
be inclined to believe the old goddess blind—the assertions 
of others to the contrary ecg wena 

Time now began to hang heavy on hands; he be- 
came unusually thoughtful; and whenever he happened 
to take up a book, to wile away the tedious hours, he sel- 
dom succeeded in getting through half a page before it was 
cast aside; and picking up his hat, he started out to take a 
walk, hardly knowing why or where, but however devious 
his course, he scarcely ever returned without passing the 
door of Dr. Hunter. 

‘hus, weary of every thing about him, he one day caught 
up his rifle, and bent his way beyond the precincts of the 
city, in quest of game; but finding none, he was amusing 
himself in tracing the several meanderings of the Sciota, 
as it pursued its silent course among the circumambient 
hills, which in some places exhibited the prolific furrows 
of persevering industry and civilization; while in others, 
nature appeared still to assert her sterile supremacy, in de- 
fiance of the white man’s incursions, holding in bondage 
the barren wilderness, in all the sublimity of its pristine 
rudeness, when he was startled by a shrill, whistle, which 
was answered further off by a savage yell, peculiar to the 
half naked sons of the forest. He followed cautiously in 
the direction of the first, and beheld at a distance a wily 
Indian, darting through the underwood with. the agility of 
a kangaroo, and concealing himself behind a huge tree un- 
til his companion came up. Both conversed together a 
short time, with earnestness; and from their significant 
gestures, he suspected there must be some project on foot, 
and determined, be the consequence what it might,to watch 
the issue. 

A few moments were sufficient to realise his apprehen- 
sions ; for he soon observed them stealing cautiously one 
behind the other, in an oblique direction, and lying fiat on 
the ground, under cover of some brambles ; when sudden- 
ly one of them, rising on one knee, poised his rifle and fired 
at a gentleman who was just emerging from an adjacent 
thicket; then, uttering a dreadful “ yauhoo,” as he fell 
with the exclamation “ my God !” they rushed forward, 
brandishing their scalping snives 

“Cursed wretches !” cried Croghan, as he sprang from 
his hiding pene, and got between them and their victim, 
**you shall have two to scalp or none,”—and stopping 
short, he took a deadly aim at the one who had reserv 
his fire—the Indian also levelled at him, but ere he had 
time to pull, received Croghan’s ball through his head, and 
instantly dropped dead as his piece exploded in the air. 
The surviving savage stood a moment, as if to survey the 
strength of his antagonist; then casting on him a look of 
contempt, he advanced with a ferocious coolness, well cal- 
culated to intimidate a spirit less intrepid than that of his 
adversary, and flung his tomahawk with a force and pre- 
cision that must have proved fatal, had he not fortunately 
parried it off with his piece; when springing at him wit 
the celerity of the mountain eagle, before he had time to 
place himself in a posture of defence, he felled him to the 
ground with the butt end of his rifle, and immediately de- 
spatched him. 

** Such be the fate of the dastardly prowler,” said he, as 
he turned away and approached the gentleman, whom he 
found bleeding profusely. 
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hand, “I am prone indebted to you for your timely in- 
terposition. 1 trembled for your danger no less than my 
own, while an impotent spectator of your extraordinary 
prowess ; but, thank heaven, you are victorious, notwith- 
standing the fearful odds against you—What! is it possi- 
ble?—you too, whom I once so rudely insulted, are now 
the man to step between me and death.” 

‘* My dear friend,” said Croghan, “ at the time to which 
you allude, we were both little more than children, and 
therefore equally subject to the faults and follies incident 
to the green age of immaturity. So far am I from enter- 
taining any thing like enmity, that I shall ever deem that 
event a most fortunate occurrence, inasmuch, as I owe to 
it the discovery of my father, whom | had long considered 
dead: but where are you wounded ?”’ 

‘““In the hip, rather severely, but 1 hope not dangerously.” 

“ Give me your handkerchief,” resumed Croghan, and 
joining to it his own, he endeavored to staunch the blood ; 
but finding them insufficient, he instantly added his shirt, 
which he tore into bandages; and wohl secured the 
wound, took him on his back, and carrying him about half 
a mile to the road, put him into a wagon, which he happily 
found on its way to the city. 

“ This is certainly a strange world,” thought Croghan, 
as they arrived about dusk within sight of Dr. Hunter’s, 
and the wounded man pointed to the very door by which 
he had formerly seen the young lady enter ; when step- 
ping forward to prepare the family for the distressing in- 
telligence, he secretly congratulated himself on his having 
saved the scalp of his friend, even at the risk of his own; 
while at every step, his heart fluttering like Sterne’s star- 
ling in its cage, seemed to cry with equal vehemence, “ I 
can’t get out.” 

He was met at the door by a female servant, from 
whom he learned that the doctor was gone out, accompa- 
nied by his daughter, to visit a friend, and was not likely 
to return for at least an hour or two; and further, that the 
good old lady being dead, the family consisted of only one 
more, the doctor’s son, who had not yet returned from 
fishing. ‘Then telling her that the gentleman had received 
a slight hurt, and would be back with him in a moment, he, 
with the assistance of the wagoner, conveyed him to his 
bed; and immediately starting off again, he soon returned 
with an eminent surgeon, who extracted the bail and pro- 
nounced the wound by no means dangerous. 

Croghan, still mindful that he had one more duty to 
perform in reference to the absent portion of the family, 
and which,—though now somewhat weary—he resolved 
must not be neglected ; acquainted himself with the par- 
noalars of their visit and their probable route homewards, 
and taking with him his friend’s sword cane, at his persua- 
sion, pine away with impatience, lest their premature 
arrival should prestrate his intended explanation. 

When alone on his way he fell into deep anxiety, con- 
cerning the fate of the unfortunate Indians, who had fallen 
by his hand, and his own possible responsibility to his and 
their creator : but still he could not suppress a strong hope 
of justification in having saved a life destined, in all proba- 
ry 2 to be yet more important to the world, than a host 
of the Indian race; nor could he smother the flattering 
idea, that some signal item of self-interest was involved in 
the unexpected incident. : 

Thus agitated between horror and self gratulation, he 
moved on, equally unconscious of time and place, when 
his reverie was interrupted by a loud manly voice not far 
ahead, exclaiming, ““ Who are you, pray? What! you 
scoundrels! dare not to touch my child !” intermingled 
with the screams of a female, crying, “ Begone vile 
‘wretches! Oh, villains, you have murdered him. Help! 

elp! murder !”_ 

“*My God !” ejaculated Croghan, “ this is she, most cer- 
tainly”’—and springing forward in frantic desperation, he 
beheld, yet at a distance, by the light of the full moon, a 
struggling lady being lifted into a carriage by two men, 
who immediately shut themselves in with her,and gave 
the word to the driver, who lashed away liberally before 
Croghan could yet come up, though within a few yards. 
“ Now or never,” thought he, and redoubling his speed, he 
got alongside the horses ere they had yet attained their 
maximum of speed; and seizing the reins with one hand, 
while he parried off with the other a heavy blow from the 
driver, he bounded from the ground and lent him a heavy 
stroke in return, which brought him down from his emi- 
nence and severed his cane, but fortunately without inju- 
ry to the enclosed steel. 
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At this moment, one of the kidnappers perceiving the 
interruption, put out his head, and seeing the driver on the 
ground and a stranger struggling with the restive animals, 
instantly fired a horse pistol at him; but instead of hitting 
him, lodged the ball in the head of one of the horses, which 
dropped dead ; while the other got so desperate that Cro- 
mag though strong and resolute, could no longer hold 

im ; but determined, at every expense, the object of his 
solicitude must, if possible, be safe, he plunged his blade 
into the furious steed, and Jaid him sprawling by the side 
of his companion. Then rushing up to the door and throw- 
ing it open: “ Murderous ruffians !” he exclaimed, “ re- 
lease that lady instantly, or you pay the forfeit of your 
lives.” But instead of obeying, one of them jumped out 
of the opposite side and drew his sword; while the other 
being now pretty sure of his mark, fired a second pistol at 
his breast, which must undoubtedly have proved fatal had 
not the lady, with admirable presence of mind, boldly 
pushed up with all her might the deadly tube, just as he 
pulled the trigger, directing its explosion high in air, far 
aneve his head, and thus preserved the life of her intrepid 

verer. 

‘* Well done! noble heroine,” exclaimed Croghan, as he 
turned to face him with the sword, who now assailed him 
fiercely, making several furious and skilful passes at him ; 
but which he either dexterously avoided or warded off, till 
the fellow who had previously fired, hastening to the as- 
sistance of his comrade, and watching his Copenraeny. 
fans his ponderous pistol with all his might at Crogha 
head, which, owing to the sudden a of the comba- 
tants, struck him a tremendous blow on the breast ; when 
reeling rapidly backwards several paces, the villain cried 
to his accomplice, “‘ Now—now you have him”—who ac- 
cordingly followed with his arm poised to finish the work; 
but Croghan, roused by a shriek from. the lady, regained 
by 2 spring, his former balance, and darting, with the 
swiftness of an arrow, at his enemy, pierced him through 
the body, and sinking at his feet, he expired. , 

“ Where are you, cowardly miscreant ?” he cried, as he 
turned round to look for the other. It is but right to rid 
the world of such monsters ; when, to his no small disa 
pointment, he beheld him already at a considerable dis- 
tance, running at the top of his speed, and anon, saw the 
driver linyping away in another direction, at a still greater 
distance, not, however, that he could run faster, but mere- 
ly because he took care to set out earlier. “As for you, 
poor devil,” said he, “ you are already punished enough ; 


‘nor do I wish you any worse Met lam sorry your das- 
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tardly employer is so far off, else he had not gone unscath- 
ed—but objects more worthy now claim my attention.” 
Then approaching the carriage, “ Fair lady,” said he, “you 
have been rudely treated by these barbarians. 1 hope you 
have sustained no personal injury 7” No answer. “ Mer. 
ciful God!” he exclaimed, “is it possible they have mur- 
dered her too, after her father. Gracious heaven ! here 
she is, acorpse. Heartless and detested wretch! Oh! I 
will pursue him, were it even to the antipodes. He shall 
not eo my vengeance; for I can recognize his callous 
visage, though it be an age till I see it again. Hark! me- 
thinks I hear her breathe. Yea, she yet lives, and there 
may still be hope.” ete 

Then lifting her gently in his arms, out of the vehicle, 
he laid her carefully down, and placing himself beside her, 
supported her head re a on his breast, breathing in 
soft accents to her ear, ““My dear lady, you are safe. You 
have nothing now to fear. Your enemies are gone. Miss 
Hunter, will you not speak tome? Do speak to me, Miss 
Hunter. Iam your friend.” 

His soothing endeavors were at length successful ; for, 
while thus speaking and calling her name, she opened her 
large blue eyes, and fixing them steadily on his face, calm- 
ly asked, “ Where am I? Who are you? I think I have 
seen you before. Oh! yes, now I recollect all. Good 
God ! how did you escape that death I saw so near and so 
inevitable? From the moment I saw you stagger, I lost all 
sensayon. Where are the villains ?” 

“They are gone, my dear Miss, and you are now com- 
pletely out of their power, and perfectly safe.” 

“ You do well to call me dear,” she resumed, with a faint 
smile, “ for | had indeed well nigh cost you dearly. Oh! 
what do I not owe to your valor? My life, my honor—every 
thing | owe to your disinterested bravery. Oh! how can 
l ever requite you for the terrific dangers you have en- 
countered.” 

“{ am already overpaid,” replied he, “ by your unex- 
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ampled intrepidity in averting my threatened fate, and shall 
ever feel pleasure in holding at your disposal that life, for 
the possession of which, under heaven, I am solely in- 
debted to you.” ; ; 

* But,” said she, starting, “where is my father; have 
you not seen him? Ah!” she exclaimed, wringing her 
hands and bursting into tears, “I fear he is murdered. I 
saw him fall. No doubt he is dead, or he had been here 
ere this.” ; 

“| hope not, my dear Miss. Be calm one minute and 
we shall see. k ! methinks I see a man coming slow- 
ly towards us. List! he calls—his Clara—his dear child. 
it must be he.” 

“Oh! itis indeed my dear father. Thank heaven, he 
is not dead! Do, my kind deliverer, help me to him, that 
I may tell him how much he is indebted to you.” 

‘They moved forward a short distance, when the doc- 
tor seeing them, precipitately approached, vociferating in 
a voice of desperation, “ Infamous wretch! dare you thus 
appear in my presence, after having kidnapped my child, 
and almost deprived me of life? It is now your time to 
pay a just debt, and my arm is yet powerful enough to ex- 
act it”—drawing, as he spoke, a loaded pistol; but ere he 
could raise it, the lady, with the most undaunted resolu- 
tion, stepping between them, cried, “ hold, father! you 
must shoot me first. He is my friend—my protector !” 

“‘ What! is he not your betrayer? Is he not one of the 
two villains?” _ 

“* No,” she replied, “ those miscreants are gone, and you 
now see before you the brave—the generous man, who 
rescued me from their vile hands, and preserved my honor 
at nearly the loss of his own life. Cherish him as your 
most worthy benefactor. He is but too well entitled to 
your utmost gratitude.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” resumed the old man, in a tremu- 
lous voice, as he tottered forth to clasp her to his bosom, 
“ that my child is safe and uninjured. Young man,” he 
continued, turning to Croghan, and warmly pressing his 
hand, “ it is well I was not indeed the assassin. But for- 
give my wounded, distracted feelings, and accept my most 
grateful acknowledgments for your heroic preservation of 
my daughter and the honor of my family.” 

“Oh ! father, you must be badly wounded; your clothes 
are all bleody. See! he'll fall, support him, kind sir.” 

“* No danger, my child,” said he, feebly, “ It is true I am 
wounded, both in my night arm and the back part of my 
head, yet neither is dangerous to life ; but the loss of blood 
has, | ind. weakened me. The villains seeing me put my 
hand to my side pocket, but too well suspected my design, 
and therefore allowed ine no time.” Pc 

Having bound his wounds according to his direction, 
they proceeded homewards, the lady resting on Croghan’s 
right arm, while he supported her father on the left. 

“* Have you, Clara,” asked the doctor, “ any knowledge 
offthose ruffians ?” 

“Only of one of them, whom I ely saw at the wed- 
ding party of Cousin Weatherby. How he got there I 
did not learn ; but it is certain no one invited him, nor was 
it known who he was, till the suspicion was entertained 
after his departure, of his being a British officer in dis- 

uise. 

“ And my young friend,” said he to Croghan, “ by what 
chance were you directed to our relief at so critical a junc- 
ture’? Did you arrive by mere accident, or was it by any 
possible design ?” 

“* Indeed sir, | am led to conclude that the occurrence, 
so far as | have been concerned, is a mixture of both. Ac- 
cident first pointed out the propriety of meeting you, then 
design induced me to seek you; and again, accident left 
me noalternative.” 

Then, briefly sketching the Indian affray, he fully ac- 
qainted them with the subject, so far as they were inte- 
rested ; Yet so judiciously did he manage his narrative, and 
so well did he address himself to all their feelings and 
fears, that scarcely a groan or a sigh escaped either during 

*the whole recital, until, by the time they arrived at_the 
house, their minds were gradually soothed into tianquillity 
and resignation. He then lost no time in seeking the same 
surgeon whom he had called before; who having exainin- 
ed and dressed the wounds, pronounced neither of them of 
any serious consequence; and in a short time he had the 
satisfaction to see the family together, happy and thankful 
that matters were not worse. BK oti 

Croghan now, by pressing and repeated invitations, be- 
came—as might well be expected—an intimate and che- 





rished guest in the doctor’s family, and therefore, had fre- 
quent Opportunities of forming an intimate acquaintance 
with his beautiful and accomplished daughter, whose in- 
telligent eyes always sparkled with new accessions of 
brightness on his appearance, and spoke to his heart th, 
language which, though a novice in the art of construing 
such telegraphic intelligence, he could not mistake for the 
mere effusion of gratitude. 

All her friends noticed, and all approved their virtuous 
attachment, except her father, who, under a mistaken no- 
tion of human happiness, thought he should better prom@te 
her independence and the dignity of his family, by uniting 
her, though in opposition to her inclination, to a wealthy 
old bachelor of his own choosing, and therefore resolved 
that his wise calculations must not be prostrated. 

Finding her sitting alone one day as he entered the par- 
lor, he addressed her, saying, with a portentous air of 


gravity, “ Clara, my child, it appears to me that you pay 
roghan. 
t one of his lowly 
érhaps you are not 


too much attention to that young man, ou 
seem to forget yourself when‘you t 
origin with so much familiarity; 
aware how far he is below your rank. ; 

** Indeed, sir,” she replied, looking up in his face witha 
mixture of surprise and earnestness, but yet modestly, “it 
is true I never considered Captain Croghan my inferior in 
any sense. In education and sentiment he is liberal and 
refined; in language and manners, the highly accomplished 
gentlenian; in point of family he is my superior, and in 
person or valor, I question if you have seen his equal; so 
that, on the whole, the odds are considerably in his favor. 
And as to what you term my attention, you know it were 
the blackest ingratitude ever to forget how dearly and no- 
bly he has purchased it—nay, | am not ashamed to confess 
to you, my father, that my acknowledgments would have 
been tenfold, did not my sex forbid the manifestation.” 

“1 dare say,” rejoined he, peevishly, “ he has never 
owned to you that his father was once a begger in the 
streets of Chillicothe.” __ : : 

* And is it acrime,” said she, leaning back in her chair, 
as the embroidery she had been working, dropped from 
her fingers, and her color changed to the paleness of mar- 
ble, “ is it indeed a crime to be obliged to submit to the 
high hand of Omnipotence? Who is he on earth that can 
challenge exemption from the awful visitations of heaven? 
Captain Croghan did explain to my brother and me, with- 
out reserve, the whole tragical history of’ his parents’ mis- 
fortunes; nor is it one that leaves a stain upon his name, 
any more than if they had been struck dead by the light- 
ning, or buried in the deep by the raging storm. And how- 
ever unbecoming his dress or his return to Chillicothe, 
after yep sey bajar the Indians, it is indeed a misrepresen- 
tation to say he was a beggar; neither is the father or son 
now in need of any man’s bounty.” 

“Clara,” said he, hastily, “‘ | want to hear no more of 
our pleadings; but tell me candidly if that young upstart 
as had the presumption to ask your hand, or you have had 

the indiscretion to give him any sort of pledge in that 


way.” 

‘At this interrogatory she could not conceal her mortifi- 
cation, yet, conscious of no demerit either in herself or the 
cause she advocated, she calmly replied, standing up be- 
fore him, and fixing her eyes steadily but respectfully on 
his countenance, “Sir, as my father, and under provi- 
dence, the author of my being, you have a right to ask, and 
I feel it my duty to answer truly and directly; | therefore 
tell you with the utmost sincerity, that Capt. Croghan— 
call him upstart, if you please—has never yet asked my 
hand in the way of matrimony, either directly or indirect- 
ly, and consequently, that | have given him no verbal 
pledge to that effect. But ! feel bound to say, on this 
casion, that if he had, I know no man who has a better 
right to it, nor any to whom I[ could more willingly give 
both my heart and hand, though certainly, in such a case, 
I should first refer him to you.” 

** Now hear me, Clara, once for all,” exclaimed he, pas- 
sionately raising his voice, “ you must, from this moment, 
break off all intercoure with that man, otherwise, I shall 
forever disown you as my child. He must no longer visit 
here—lI shall forbid him the house.” 

“ My dear father, | recognize Bed prerogative now, 23 
I have always done; nor am | disposed to disobey your 
cruel injunction, however repugnant to my own feelings. 
But may I hope you will not oblige me to disobey you 
hereafter?” 

“ How oblige you?” 
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“ By commanding me to give my hand where my heart 
forbids the sacrifice; for since you deny it to him who is 
worthy of more, and to whom you stand indebted for not 
being childless, I have a right to claim at least the privi- 
jege, that it never shall be another’s.” 

At this he got outrageous, and hurried out of the room, 
muttering disapprobation as he went ; while she, resuming 
her seat, soon found relief in a copious flow of tears. 

Croghan, in the evening, found Miss Hunter by herself, 
and though she received him with her accustomed cor- 
diality, he soon perceived in her a mysterious sadness, 
which she endeavored to conceal; but the struggle in her 
breast was to him too apparent, and fearing that his pre- 
sence imposed on her a painful restraint, he was about 
to stand up to take his leave, when reflecting that himself 
might have been unconsciously the cause, he determined 
to ask an explanation. 

“ My dear Miss Hunter,” said he, “you seem unusually 
sad. May linquire the cause of your misery. Will you 
not deign to tell me? Perhaps I may be the unfortunate 
cause myself. Do, for mercy’s sake, explain to me, if I 
am in any way the cause of yourtrouble? Itistrue, L love 
you with the tenderest affection in man, yet I will submit 
to an eternal separation, though less tolerable than death, 
rather than see you unhappy on my account—lI call hea- 
ven to witness that your happiness is dearer to me than 
my own.” 

“ Croghan,” she replied, as soon as her emotion would 
allow her to speak, “ Jet me assure you, I never had _ the 
jeast doubt either of your esteem or sincerity; nor does 
prudence now forbid the avowal, that your merit and es- 
teem have been duly appreciated. But however I may be 
disposed at present. matters do not depend wholly on my 
will. My father, though one of the best of parents, is 
nevertheless, sometimes obstinate in his own opinions, but 
if not opposed, generally does right. One of his frailties, I 
think, is an over fondness for me. which leads him to 
think scarcely any man good enough to be my husband ; 
and though he is fully impressed with your merits and the 
justness of your claim, yet, for the present, he fancies 
some objections, which a little time will not fail to remove; 
and it were inexcusable in me not to pay a tender regard 
even to his prejudices, knowing as I do, that his chief so- 
licitude is for my welfare. Let me therefore entreat you 
not to be disturbed by any thing he may say or do, but 
Jeave the management to me, and rest satisfied as to the 
issue, when I assure you that this hand can only be yours.” 

Croghan, who had gazed on her in silent admiration 
while uttering these demonstrations of pious regard to her 
aged parent, and heroic attachment to him, whom she ap- 
proved most worthy to be her companion, took her hand, 
and impressing on it the seal of affection, said, “ Dearest 
Clara, you have indeed raised me from the most gloomy 
uncertainty to the exquisite summit of felicity. I will now 
no longer doubt that I shall one day be entitled to call 
those charms mine—be that day far or near, as it shall 
please the sweet arbitress of my fate, I shall endeavor to 
await its arrival with patience.” 

She then suggested the propriety of not prolonging his 
visit, not wishing that her father, returning, should find 
them together; when venturing to press her to his throb- 
bing bosom, he quickly took his leave. 

Meanwhile the war between the United States and 
Great Britain having broken out, and intelligence being 
received that the British forces had already commenced 

redations on the nerthern frontiers, Governor Meigs is- 

his proclamation requiring all who wished to arrest 

the brutal rapacity of the licentious soldiery under the in- 

famous Proctor, to come forward in defence of their coun- 

tryle rights, and aid in supporting the cause of freedom and 
iumanity. 

Among the first who obeyed the call was Capt. Croghan, 
who, placing himself at the head of his company, was next 
day on his march to meet the invaders, carrying with him 
as he went, the blessings of the aged and the fervent wish- 
es of the young. for his succesful enterprise and safe re- 
turn: and never did the expanding heart of the plumed 
patriot, on his approach to the battle ground, glow with 
more exalted feelings of valorous enthusiasm and love of 
country. 

el after a long and fatiguing journey, joined the 
army under General Harrison, at Carrying river, they ad- 
vanced to the rapids of Miami, where hastily constructing 
a fortress, which was denominated Fort Meigs, in honor of 
their excellent governor, they awaited the arrival of Proc- 
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tor, who not sufficiently sated with the inhuman carnage 
of a small detachment of American troops at Frenchtown, 
on the river Raisin, directed his forces against them in for- 
midable array, and flushed with the pride of an inglorious 
victory—with the blood stained laurels of depravity yet 
reeking on his brow—was peeparing to repeat that iniqui- 
tous magedy, for which the annals of civilized warfare af- 
ford scarcely a single parallel. ; 

The British lost no time in erecting batteries at various 
points around the fort, which were no sooner completed 
than a brisk cannonade was cominenced ; but finding them 
incompetent, an officer was despatched with a flag to 
summon the Americans to surrender. 

Gen. Harrison having expressed his surprise that they 
had not been summoned before the attack, ditected him to 
tell his general that “ while he had the honor to com- 
mand an American fort, it should never surrender to a 
combined force of tyrants and savages.” 

_ The'firing was now resumed on both sides, when intel- 
ligence being received from Gen. Clay, that his brigade 
were advancing in boats a few miles above, Gen. Harrison 
ordered him to send a detachment of eight hundred men 
to destroy the enemy’s works on the opposite side, while 
he projected a sortie under the commannd of Col. Miller, 
against those on the side of the fort. ‘This was immedi- 
ately complied with, and the British, driven from their bat- 
teries, were compelled to fly in all directions. But the 
Americans, apts at pursuing the fugitives too far, were 
surrounded by a body of Indians, three times their num- 
ber, under the celebrated ‘Tecumseh, who being on their 
march to the Britishcamp, formed an ambush for their re- 
ception. Death or victory ! was now the word,and sum- 
moning up a courage worthy of a better fate, they deter- 
mined te cut their way through the savage horde, or perish 
in the attempt. But alas! out of the eight hundr , only 
about one hundred and fifty ever returned. 

Colonel Miller’s division of three hundred men, whose 
plans had been nearly prostrated by the impetuosity of the 
party on the opposite side, now advancing on the enemy, 
charged the whole line of their works, manned by three 
hundred and fifty regulars and five hundred Indians; but 
being overpowered by superiority of numbers, were about 
retreating in confusion, when Capt. ye rag seeing that 
such an eveut was Only calculated to render their destruc- 
tion inevitable cried out to his men, in a stentorian voice, 
“‘Americans, remember the deeds of your fathers, and 
prove their offspring not degenerate,” and boldly charging 
with his single company, was soon followed by the rest, 
who, stimulated by such a noble example, and seeing their 
companions exposed to imminent peri], immediately rallied 
to their assistance, and in a few minutes drove the enemy 
from their batteries, then spiking the cannon, they returned 
to the fort with forty-two prisoners. 

Gen. Proctor, finding that to subdue the tenants of the 

loghause, he was likely to sacrifice more than he had anti- 
cipated ; and—as the cruel are ever cowardly—not wish- 
ing to risk another battle with men who were capable of 
any thing like a serious resistance, he made a hasty re- 
treat under cover of the night, leaving behind many valua- 
articles which his hurry would not permit him to carry 
off. 
Croghan received the thanks of his general, and being 
promoted to the rank of major, was sent to take charge of 
the Fort of Upper Sandusky, but while commanding at this 
station, he received private intelligence that the British had 
planned an attack on that of Lower Sandusky, and imme- 
diately set off with a small number of men, to strengthen 
the latter, and put it in the best posture of defence. 

He was nota little pleased to find there before him the 
brother of his betrothed, now Captain Hunter, who having 
expressed the most lively satisfaction at receiving the assis- 
tance of a man, upon whom he could safely rely in the 
hour of trial, cheerfully resigned to him the command of 
the garrison. Croghan now found that his whole force 
amounted to only one hundred and sixty men, with one 
sixponder, the only piece of artillery in the fort, while that 
of the British was about thirteen hundred, with several 
field pieces; but betraying, however, no symptoms of a 

rehension on account of this great disparity of stren 

e, like another Leonidas, by his firm demeanor, and well 

nown intrepidity, inspired his companions—who were 
nearly all striplings like himself—with such courage that 
they determined, be the consequence what it might, to sup- 
port himto the utmost. _ : 

They had merely sufficient time to make a ditch round 
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the stockade of pickets, when the enemy, having surround- 
ed the fort, demanded a surrender, threatening at the time 
that if the least resistance was offered, they might expect 
to be every man put to the sword. Croghan replied to the 
officers who brought the flag, “ Tell the monster who sent 
you, that we neither seek his clemency nor fear his 
threats.” 

No sooner was this message conveyed to Proctor, than 
he commenced a cannonade, which was continued for two 
days. But Croghan perceiving that he had concentrated 
his fire against a particular point, immediately secured it 
by hanging out bags of flour and sand, thereby protecting 
the pickets from any material injury. On the afternoon of 
the second day, the enemy, under the conviction that a 
breach must have been made, rapidly advancel in close 
column, to assault the works. Anticipating this, Croghan 
had carefully concealed his sixpounder, loaded with slugs 
and grape, in a position to cover the point to be assailed, 
when Col. Short, who led the attack, jumping from the 
outer works into the ditch, and waving his sword, tri- 
umphan‘'ly cried to his followers, “ Give the d—d yankees 
no quarter.” “ Fire!’ exclaimed Croghan, as he recog- 
nised in him the very ruffian who had formerly attempted 
his life, on the occasion of the rescue of Miss Hunter.— 
The order was no sooner given than the sixpounder, ac- 
companied with a well directed volley of musquetry, was 
discharged with the most destructive effect : and ere the 
detestable words of the wretched leader had yet expired 
on the air, he and most of those who followed were al- 
ready numbered with the dead. The besiegers, exaspe- 
rated at this unexpected check, now rushed forward with 
the utmost fury, but were received with a second discharge 
no less tremendous than the first; and so effectually did the 
young hero ply his single cannon, and so skilfully did he 
direct his valiant little force in the use of their small arms, 
that at length, terror-stricken by the awful havoc in their 
ranks, the assailants fled in confusion, notwithstanding 
every effort of their officers to prevent them. 

But the conduct of the Americans, on the ensuing night, 
was no less admirable than their unparalled bravery dur- 
ing the day; for although the enemy still continved to 
annoy them ata distance by occasional shots, they. disre- 
garding danger, and forgetting that they had been ass\led 
by men who only sought their destruction without any re- 
gard to the laws of honorable warfare, were only solici- 
tous in assauging, with their utmost exertions, the miseries 
of the wounded. ‘ 

The news of this extraordinary victory soon spread 
through the union, eliciting the applause and admiration 
of all, and the heroic Croghan, being promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, received, together with Capt. Hun- 
ter and the rest of his brave associates, the special thanks 
of Congress. 

The ladies of Chillicothe called a meeting, at which it 
was unanimously resolved to testify their respect for the 
virtues of their gallant townsman ; and on his return, the 
amiable Clara Hunter, at the head of an imposing deputa- 
tion, presented to him, in their name, a splendid sword, to 
which, to complete the measure of his happiness, she soon 
afterwards added, with the most cordial approbation of her 
father, the enviable and infinitely more acceptable gift of 
her hand.—I myself. gentle reader, was at the wedding,and 
can amply describe to you the splendor of the ceremonies, 
the delicacy of the viands, flavor of the wines, hilarity of 
the company, the gaiety of the old doctor, and the rap- 
tures of Capr. Hunter; the music and the dance, if you 
give me a moment to mend my pen; but not even then 
the indescribable felicity of the happy pair. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 14, 1832. M. K. Re 
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How fairly shone her polished brow! 
How softly beamed her deep blue eye! 
When first I made my ardent vow, 
And breathed forth, anxious, many an amorous sigh. 


Like faithless ice that fair brow shone, 
Her blue eye like a treacherous sea, 

To tempt a thoughtless school boy on, 
Or sink a wretched mariner, like me. 





At first, upon her lips there play’d 
A smile that promised joy bespoke; 
Such light eve’s autumn cloud display’d, 
Ere thundering down, it shivered yon proud oak. 


Mildly she heard my glowing suit, 
But blushed when half the tale was told: 
Then throbbed her breast, her hps were mute, 
And soon I clasped her in my arm’s fond fold. 


But vain was all the joy I felt— 
Bright contrast to my coming woe; 
Fool! to believe that she could melt, 
Or woman’s heart uncalculating glow. 


Curses attend his hated name, 

Who first bought woman’s love for gold; 
And taught that beauty, truth, and fame, 

For heaps of glittering treasure might be sold. 


But truth should dwell in such a form, 
As heav’n-sent angels might invest ; 
Ah! can deceit so sweetly charm, 
And did I clasp destruction to my breast! 


Yet, yet, "twas sweet to fold her there, 
To press her trembling in my arms; 
Her panting breath with mine to share, 
And gaze unchecked o’er all her glowing charms. 


Then, then, alas! had death been given, 
Pleased I had heard the fatal knell ; 

Had only changed the scene of heaven, 
Nor known the tortures of this upper hell. 


Soft was the hour, her murmuring voice, 
Unurged, by yon new moon, declared 

That I was her dear bosom’s choice, 
And by no other should her heart be shared. 


Full shines that moon, unwaning yet, 
And glistens on my falling tears; 
She can her willing vows forget, 
Or but remember, when my sighs she hears. 


And are there, then, avenging powers! 
She perjured smiles on all my woe; 
And yet no angry threatening lowers, 
To lay the triumphs of her beauty low. 


The rose as brightly decks her cheek, 
As gracefully those ringlets wave; 
Her eyes as eloquently speak, 
Asif she had preserved the faith she gave. 


And proud of her victorious charms, é 
To gain new conquests she prepares ; 

Heedless who dies by those bright arms, 
And all insensible to human cares. 


But well I know there’ll come a time, 
And feel it is not distant now, 

When she shall weep her heartless crime, 
And vainly mourn her violated vow. 


Soon, soon,-in death my woes shall find 
A friendly and a sure relief : 
Then shall remorse harass her mind, 
With conscious wrong and unavailing grief. 
CONSTANS. 





S. 













From the Revue de Paris. 
Chantilly in the Olden Time. 
SPLENDID STAG-HUNT—BY TORCH-LIGHT. 


He who does not know Chantilly has seen nothing of 
what formerly constituted the taste of courtiers. I do not 
believe that Versailles and St. Germain attest, in their ar- 
chitectural figure, a more precise character of the manners 
of the times. : ; iy hs 

Chantilly is an obvious succession ; it is a miniature copy 
of all the royal residences. St. Cloud has itssheets of wa- 
ter—so has Chantilly. Versailles has its great marble stair- 
case--Chantilly has a great staircase likewise, but it is of 
stone. A fine forest surrounds St. Germain—Chantilly is 
placed in a forest. The (qoprons are less striking, but 
there isa resemblance. This vanity of having, since the 
time of the great Conde, and perhaps since Montmorency, 
the same number of horses, the same vain show of servants 
as at court, of rivaling her, and sometimes of surpassing 
her in magnificence and splendor, has sometimes touched 
the pride of royal etiquette. _ 

Secretly wounded in their amour propre, this luxury 
perhaps prevented Louis XIV. and Louis XV. from honor- 
ing with their presence, more than once or twice, the pa- 
lace of the Prince of Conde. However it may be, now 
that all these glories are dead, when there is neither court 
nor courtiers, a great monarch at Versailles or at ‘Trianon, 
nor a great prince at Chantilly; nevertheless Chantilly is 
an admirable specimen of grandeur and repose. There is 
a noble idleness, a kind of heroic slothfulness in the air, 
everything there is. landscape, lake, lawn, solitude, and 

erfume. , 

Le Compte du Nord, afterwards Paul the First, Emperor 
of Russia, was making a tour through Europe; he came to 
Paris, and hearing Chantilly spoken of at_court, he ex- 
pressed a wish to see it. ‘Ihe Prince de Conde enjoyed 
at that time all the splendor of his ancesters.. He received 
the royal strangers as he would have received the great 
Conde after the battle of Rocroy ; as Louis the Fourteenth 
had received the great Conde, with laurels in his hand. 
His reception was majestic—it appeared cold, it had been 
calculated on, the ennui of the finest day had been fore- 
— After dinner, after a promenade, after gaming, there 
still was ennwi. 

The prince then proposed to the count to hunt in the 
forest, in order to pass more agreeably the remainder of 
the evening. This invitation given at ten at night, and in 
a serious manner, much astonished the count, who con- 
sented, thinking it a joke, never supposing it possible to 
hunt the wild boar or the stag in the midst of obscurity. 

Ata signal given by the prince, horses already saddled 
and bridied are conducted from the stables; the dogs join 
the granp. Gentlemen, valets, assistant huntsmen, put 
their feet in the stirrups. At the sound of the horn, the 
Prince of Conde and the Compte du Nord spring on horse- 
back; some ladies are even hardy enough to follow the 
adventurous sportsmen. 

The evening is beautiful; the moon spreads her rays 
upon the sylvan woods; the green sward, like a vast lake, 
throws a soothing perfume over the evening alr; it is trod- 
den for some time in silence. The horses and dogs are 
astonished at being raised from sleep to obey the imperi- 
ous voice of the chase, at an hour when all, even the trees, 
sleep. They seek their sun, their fresh morning dew, and 
e sonorous mass of air which repeats with vray d of crys- 

the barking, the neighings, and sounds of the horn; 

cannot comprehend for what cause the hounds have 
fen called forth. Humble as animals are by night, the 
horses tread the grass in a dubious gallop: the dogs, with 
their lowered ears and searching noses, know not where 
to find the scent, under a sky without a breath of wind, 
full of exhalations which are unmixed with any trace of 
game. Allsleep—the boar in the wildrush in the marsh, 
the stag under immoveable charms, birds under an im- 
moveable heaven; the great soul of the forest, with all its 
agitations and intelligences, reposes. 

The huntsmen have already passed the gate of the cas- 
tie; they are two hundred in number, squires and servants ; 
the usual retinue of the High Constable of France. The 
horn resounds. One torch blazes, two, twenty, a thousand; 
they are seen at twenty paces, at a league, to the right, to 
the left, every where; the thousand sinuosities, and from 
thirty to forty leagues of curved lines are illuminated, 
they are in a blaze, streams of light flow from them like 
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rivers, the paths which they cut, straight and rapid, until 
they meet together like a star, like a table, or a crossway 
which makes them turn or diverts them into new channels 
of fire; after having run to be dashed anew to the inter- 
minable limits of the woods, from crossway to crossway, 
from post to post, from circle to circle. Day has not this 
brilliancy. On the foliage, or under the foliage, the same 
tremulous light, the same glittering drops on the interme- 
dial branches, as at mid-day in summer; and by this ficti- 
tidus day, the birds awake, clap their wings, and sing; the 
dogs have found their voices, and their horses their speed ; 
the stag lows, and the wild boar growls. All the harmo- 
nies of nature are awakened. 

Forward, horses, dogs, and men ; forward, bloodhounds, 
who drive the stag from the wood, deceive ail his strata- 
gems, who see in the air the cry which he has thrown into 
it, on the ground the breath which he has expended. in the 
water the tract which he leaves there, who walk, who 
skip, who swim with a precision of will, at which the reli- 
gious mind shudders. Forward, then, dogs; it is mid day. 
You are called to your carrion; it is mid-day. Heaven is 
bright with stars! 

e forest, encircling nearly eight thousand French 
acres, illuminated by a palace as on the natal day of a mo- 
narch, was a Neothibertak surprise to the count. It was at 
this time, when turning with the grace of a Frenchman to 
the elder of the princes, the count said. “ Until now kings 
have received me like a friend ; Conde like a king now re- 
ceives me— ” * * * . ed 

The stags of the forest at this meredian without an Au- 
rora, knew their enemy man, and rushed into the alleys in 
a herd, confiding in the reality of day. Oh! ’twas truly 
grand, and worthy of a prince; this spectacle of animals, 
running upon a tract of fire, amidst immoveable torches 
above all, when at the further end in perspective, the 
woods only were distinguishable, and the torches seemed 
like sparks. *T'was truly imposing and beautiful; the 
noise of the horn in such a night, where pleasure wore the 
aspect of disaster, joy the character of fear, and a banquet 
the appearance of incendiarism. 

The stag was driven out— then a scene, always new and 
always exbilirating by the light of day, derived from the 
light of torches an appearance difficult todescribe. Horses, 
dogs, and huntsmen, by running, acquired a motley appear- 
ance of dress, of dark green an ge oe | rosin alternately, 
according to the strong or faint shade of the torches. 
Obliged to run without deviation through the line of fire 
which dazzles his eyes, the stag overturrs, sometimes on 
the right, and sometimes on the left, six men or six torches. 
The vassals encompass him in an hapemetrphal mass. 
Poor stag, how he bounds, in defiance of dogs hanging in 
a cluster to his flanks, in spite of horses and another kind 
of dog, which neighs, and in spite of man, a dog who 
speaks. He outstrips thought or the wind; but he cannot 
outstrip what is immoveable and interminable, the crowd 
of men above, the flaming torches. He knows the cross 
road of the Constable: he thinks of it, ’tis but a mile, and 
there he is. He clears at a bound the table of sione, and 
the table of fire. He knows the crossway of Abreuvoir; 
he is there, he is already farther—he still sees fire. ; 
his swiftness is no longer that of the elk, ’tis the flight of 
a bird. His legs gather up under his haunches, his heau 
disappearing in the elongation of his boay, he clears space 
as soon as seen—space is no more than a phantom. en 
and trees are black lines, the torches a red line—he is a 
thought. Earth and air are peopled with outcries which 
sound of death. ‘To the lakes, to the lakes, they are in the 
midst of the forest. In happier hours, and when the moon 
shone upon them, he had gone there with his does and 
fawns to drink. ‘To the lakes—he flies thither. 

The lakes, magnificent sheets of water, divided bya 
narrow Causeway, and which appear when the sun shines 
on them, a roseate of chrystal, of which the castle of 
Queen Blanche is the Gothic medallion—the castle of 
Queen Blanche, which the sledge of revolution has shat- 
tered, and laid low in the water its two turrets. 

The industry of these times has placed a windmill there, 
the pedestal is a castle, the superstructure a mill; the mil- 
ler’s dog barks at the ruins of the aqueduct, sacks of flour 
fill the halls where the arms of Montmorency and of Bou- 
villiers once hung. 

At the lakes the dogs have got before the stag, and there, 
as elsewhere, the fatal illumination awaits him. 

Nothing is more beautiful than the lakes purpled with 
flame, reflecting the fixed stars and the smoke on their 
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surface. The stag plunges in, and the noise of his leap is 
Jost in the sound of men and horses coming up, and of the 
- already there. : 

*T' was a moment never to be forgotten, when the princes 
and their numerous suite, reclining on their horses, by the 
light of the lake, then truly a glowing mirror, witnessed 
the capture and death of the stag anere thing seemed on 
fire—water, sky, castle, lords, ladies, huntsmen, horses, 
dogs, far and near, all was on fire! _ 

his feast cost more than a million of francs, but the 
Compte du Nord had seen a hunt by toreh-light. 

At the castle, supper awaited the return of the hunters; 
they were received under a tent decked with emblems an- 
alogous to the feast; the curtains and draperies contained 
sy!van scenes. At the dessert, when the illusions of the 
cook and the cupbearer, two employments of paramount 
importance in the house of Conde, had sufficiently dazzled 
the northern imagination of the august stranger, the prince 
rose, and said to the Comte du Nord, “ Where does M. le 
Comte think he is at this moment?” “I think I am,” an- 
swered he, “in the Chateau de Conde, the most noble and 
hospitable of princes, and in his most splendid apart- 
ments.” : ; : 

The curtains are withdrawn, the two sides of the pavi- 
lion open, and the count, to his inexpressible astonishment, 
finds himself’ in the centre of the stables; three hundred 
horses, each in his stall ; some neighing, some being spong- 
ed, others pawing the stones, and every one under the care 
of a groom, complete the surprising perspective. 

It was a droll idea of the prince to entertain the heir of 
a crown in the stables of his castle. Every one knows 
that the stables of Chantilly are one of the architectural 
wonders of France; that nothing can excel their extent, the 
solidity of their vaulted roof, and splendid appearance. 

At the time of the return of the princes to their posses- 
sions, every delicate precaution had been taken to avoid 
the first view of the chateau, which had been dismantled 
by the black band. The Prince of Conde hastily demand- 
| “* Have the stables been respected?” “ Yes, Monseig- 
neur. “Then,” added he, with joy, ‘““you understand me.” 





From the Saturday Evening Post. 
To M. EK. T. 
**Ul amerts amabilis Esto.” 
One smile from thy beauty, one sigh from thy breast, 
Would awaken the dream of those hours of rest; 
That have passed like the leaf on the eddying stream, 
Or the vision of sleep in a beauteous dream. 
Oh! breathe not my faults, be they many or few, 
They should pass unobserved like the tremulous dew, 
That sparkles in beauty, on rosebud and leaf, 
Or the tear drop that falls in the hour of grief. 
The cause of that grief will forever be mine; 
But with the voice of the many! O mingle not thine, 
Or whisper thy sorrows to the careless and vain, 
To pass like the zephyr, o’er the desolate plain. 
The tide of affliction, like the freshet may flow, 
O’er the beauties of Earth in their verdure and glow,— 
But the sun shine of season again will relume 
The flowers that wither and fade o’er the tomb. 
Oh! grant me that smile that was once only mine, 
Let it light the pale features of beauty’s decline ; 
Let it linger and play on the cheek of regret, 
And whisper the scenes that you cannot forget. 


DELPHUS. 
——— 


HUMAN LIFE. 


See how beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast— 

And foams and sparkles for a while, 
And, murmuring, then subsides to rest. 

Thus Man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea— 

And, having swell’d a moment there, 


Sinks into Eternity! T.. Moore. 





TO T. M. E.—-HUMAN LIFE——-PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA 


PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA, 


The luminous appearance which the waters of the ocean 
at times assume, is a magnificent and surprising spectacle. 
The ship driven impetuously through the billows, seems 
to throw out furrows of fire, and leaves behind her a bril- 
liant and fiery wake. ‘There is almost an endless variety 
of beauty in those appearances. Whena calm glasses the 
surface of the ocean, the dipping of an_oar or any other 
agitation of the water, causes a thousand spangles to glit- 
ter upon the surface. But nothing can exceed the gran- 
deur of the scene, when the tumultuous waves are break- 
ing and dashing in fiery foam. The light afforded by this 
luminous phenomenon is so great, that at times persons 
have been able to read by it. Not only is this light to be 
seen in the bows and wake of aship, but fishes leave a 
luminous track behind them when yong ng. near the 
surface, so that not only their size but form is discernible. 
Accounts of the phosphorescence of the sea may be found 
in the journal of almost every voyager. ‘The following 
description is taken from Stewart’s journal of a Residence 
in the Sandwich Islands. “The exhibitions of the day, 
have been followed at night by a phosphoretic scene of 
unrivalled splendour and sublimity. e had often_ob- 
served luminous points, like sparks of fire, floating here 
and there in the furrow of our vessel; but now the whole 
ocean was literally bespangled with them. Notwithstand- 
ing the smoothness of the surface there is a considerable 
swell in the sea; and sparkling as it did on every part as 
with fire, the mighty heavings of its bosom were indescrib- 
ably magnificent. It seemed as if the sky had fallen to a 
level with the ship, and all its stars, in tenfold numbers 
and brilliancy, were rolling about with the undulations of 
the billows. F 
_ “The horizon in every direction, presented a line of un- 
interrupted light, while the wide space intervening was 
one extent of apparent fire. The sides of our vessel ap- 
peared kindling to a blaze, and, as her bows occasionally 

hed against a wave, the flash of the concussion gleamed 
half way to the rigging, and illuminated every object along 
the whole length of the ship.—By throwing any article 
over-board, a display of light and colors took place, sur- 
passing in brilliancy and beauty the finest exhibition of 
fire-works. A charming effect was produced by a line 
coiled to some length, and then cast into the water at a 
i —and also by a bucket of water dashed from the 
side of a vessel. The rudder too, by its @otions, created 
splendid corruscations at the stern, and a flood of light, by 
which our track was marked far behind us. The smaller 
fish were distinctly traceable, by running lines, showing 
their rapid course; while now and then, broad gleamings, 
extending many yards in every direction, made known 
the movements of some monster of the deep. But mi- 
nuteness will only weary without conveying any adequate 
impression of the scene: it would have been wise, perhaps, 
only to have said that it was among the most sublime 
nature herself ever presented. : 

“The cause of this phegjomenon was long a subject of 
speculation among men of science, but is now _satisfac- 
torily ascertained to be sea-animalcula of the luminous 
tribe, particularly the species Medusa. ‘The Medusa pel- 
lucens of Sir Joseph Banks, and the Medusa scintillans of 
Mr. Macertney, emit the most splendid light. The degree 
and brilliancy of the exhibition are supposed to depend on 
the state of the atmosphere and sea. A more grand dis- 
play than that which we have witnessed, probably seldom 
if ever takes place.’ 

‘This phenomenon has been ascribed to various 
but the explanation presented by Mr. Stewart is th 
now most generally admitted. The little animal by w 
this light is produced, is sometimes called the glow worm 
of the sea. This animal is exceedingly small, thin and 
transparent, and like the fire-fly, with which we are all ac- 
quainted, emits a brilliant light.—The sea contains many 
animals of this nature, of different species. The Medusas 
have little antennz or horns, from which they dart a stron 
light while the rest of their body remains in obscurity. All 
the zoophytes appear to be in a greater or less degree phos- 
phorescent. Some accurate observers have also tho’t that 
in addition to this glow worm light, there is a luminous _- 

Originating from the decomposition of vegetable 


pearance 
and animal substances, similar to the phosphorescence of 


light wood. It is by no means improbable that there is 
the combination of various causes in gilding the ocean 
with such fiery splendor. 
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THE MARTYRS. 


Written for the Casket. 


THE MARTYRS, 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
BY H. A. L. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
** Who dies in vain 
Upon his country’s war fields, and within 
The shadow of her altars ? 
¥ tell thee that the voice of noble blood 
Thus poured for faith and freedom, hath a tone 
Which from the night of ages, from the gulf 
Of death shall burst, and make its high appeal 
Sound unto Earth and Heaven !” 


It is a pleasing and profitable task to record 
the deeds of those noble and devoted men, who 
reared the fair tree under which we, their de- 
scendants, now sit in safety. While we are en- 
joying the blessings for which they suffered, let 


us rescue from oblivion the names of some of 


those high-minded beings, “‘ whose blood hath 
made the ground it bathed an altar, from which 
high thoughts and glorious deeds shall rise for- 
ever.” 

During the Revolutionary War, tue pleasant 
village of Elizabeth in New Jersey, was the 
theatre of many interesting scenes. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of that part of our country readily took up 
arms in defence of their independence, and 
cheerfully sacrificed property and comfort at 
their country’s call. Their distinguished patriot- 
ism was imputed in a great measure, to one, 
whose person and character was venerated by 
every member of the community. Himself a 
warm and decided patriot, possessing uncommon 
firmness and energy, with feelings all alive to 
every thing noble and exalted, he seemed raised 
by Providence at that eventful juncture, to in- 
spire the weak with courage, and to gird up the 
strong to greater confidence. This person was 
the Rev. Mr. Caldwell. His memory is aimost 
idolized by the very few witnesses of the war, 
still living in E.; and many of the present gene- 
ration have heard their gray-haired sires pour- 
tray his deeds and suffering, with all the enthu- 
siasm of youth. Until the commencement of the 
war he had lived the faithful pastor of a simple 
and virtuous flock in E., probably never once 
dreaming that his name would be known “‘to sto- 
ry or to song,” in a succeeding age. His only 
ambition was to commend himself to God and 
his own conscience ; and his greatest happiness 
consisted in promoting the spiritual and tempo- 
ral welfare of his family and congregation. is 
earance was interesting; his countenance 
n in repose, somewhat pensive, yet, at times, 
e was a sudden lighting up of his eye, an 


“earnest and impassioned tone of the voice, and 


a strong and thrilling eloquence of language, 
which might have induced an acute observer to 
suppose that there was a latent feeling in his 
breast, which only needed some exciting cause 
to draw it forth, and which, when developed 
would render its possession, hitherto so mild an 

gentle, like the irresistible whirlwind, or the im- 
petuous cataract, prostrating all opposition. The 
residence of this good man and his lovely family, 
yet remains in E. unaltered, save by the effects 
of time, which has thatched its roof with moss, 
and increased the growth of the numerous shrubs 
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and vines, which ever in rich profusion adomed 
its sides. It is a large square wooden building, 
rather low, though containing two stories ; but 
the ceilings of our ancestors were less elevated 
than those in modern use. The house is quite 
unique in appearance, with its old fashioned 
porch in front, and at the sideits small casement 
Windows, and its doors with heavy iron knockers, 
disproportionably large. It stands in the midst 
of an extensive unenclosed green lawn, which it 
was the pride of the pastor to keep in the great- 
est order, and was quite unmarked by any va-. 
front footstep, there being two narrow paths 
eading to the entrances we have spoken of. The 
most ancient and majestic walnut, elm and syca- 
more trees still shade the house. An extensive 
green meadow finishes the back ground, while 
the garden lies at the side, of which there is a 
pretty view from the south porch. The sounds 
are as moral as the scenes around this venerable 
dwelling, for itis situated at a distance from the 
bustle of the village, in its most retired street. 
The garden was the delight of the pastor and his 
family, and the admiration of all his congrega- 
tion. I have been told that it was an unusual 
thing not to see.one of them employed on it, 
“ Stooping to support 
Each flower of tender stalk,” 

and otherwise nourishing them at all hours of 
the day. This was more peculiarly the province 
of the eldest daughter, Helen, who was so beau- 
tifal that she might almost have answered the de~ 
cription given by our great poet of his Eve, en- 

aged in a similar emplayment. The wife of 

r. Caldwell was as gentle, lovely and engaging 
as he was noble, elevated and excellent. She 
too possessed the affections of all, particularly 
of those who constituted her husband’s pastoral 
care. Her manners and feelings were perfectly 
refined; her principles firm as those of her hus- 
band, and her mind much more carefully culti- 
vated than those of the generality of females in 
her day. This interesting pair had loved each 
other from childhood, and every passing year 
since their union had served to cement the affec- 
tions of their early youth, 

Thus the commencement of our troubles found 
them—dwelling amidst a home, bright with sun- 
shine and with love, knowing no sorrow but for 
their country’s wrongs ; which they felt most 
keenly, was crushed and oppressed by the pow- 
er which should have afforded them strength and 
protection. The repeated extortions, the illegal 
decrees which she was now continually groaning 
under, began deeply to distress the feeling, pa- 
triotic heart of Mr. Caldwell. The darkness in- 
creased, the storm continued to thicken ; every 
heart felt that a fearful crisis approached : 

—‘And that a spirit was abroad, 
Which wou!d not slumber tillits path was trac’d 
By deeds of fearful fame.” 


At that solemn juncture few were hardy 
enough even to breathe the word Independence ; 
but our noble pastor, who had calmly and philo- 
sophically, as well as feelingly pondered on our 
situation, saw that it was the only resource, and 
he dared to speak it even at the risk of sharing a 
traitor’s fate. Confident in the justice of his 





cause, firmly relying on the God of the oppressed, 
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he felt that the time had. now come when a great 
aud mighty task inei:ted him 


* To endure, 
And to keep watch, aid to arouse u land, 
And to defend an altar.” . 


After thus sketching the most important cha- 
racters of the family, we pass over the intervem- 
ing years, fraught as they are with momentous 
events. The gathering storm had burst—a fear- 
ful struggle had commenced, and carried on for 
more than four dreary years. Scenes of horror 
and bloodshed, at which the heart sickens in re- 
calling, had been transacted. England had en- 
deavored to overpower our weakened and suf- 
fering country with her native soldiers and 
her mercenary armies. Fearful were the odds 
between them and our undisciplined and misera- 
bly armed troops—nothing remained to prevent 
our yielding to the powerful enemy but a confi- 
dence in the justness of our cause, and a reliance 
on Him who was the pillar of cloud by day, and 
of fire by night, to his ancient redeemed ones, 
when he brought them forth from under the op- 
pressor’s mighty hand. 

We will now introduce our reader to a hum- 
ble mansion in a small village, four miles from 
Elizabeth, to which Mr. Caldwell had removed 
his family im, consequence of the frequent incur- 
sions of the Britis “om Staten Island, lying di- 
rectly opposite to Elizabeth, of which they had 

sessed themselves; thus keeping the neigh- 
borhined and village in a constant state of excite- 


ment and alarm. He himself remained with the 
army, using all that eloquence with which he was 
so richly gifted, in inspiring the American troops 


with courage and confidence in the ultimate 
success of their cause. When suffering with 
hunger, half clothed and weary, a powerful ene- 
my at hand, and no prospect of human relief, his 
burning words would ever renew their fainting 
courage—quicken their faith in the Redeemer 
-of the oppressed, and cause the shout of “ Liber- 
ty or Death,” to be heard from every lip. 

Thus, though warring not withcarnal weapons, 
the commanders of the American army felt that 
in him-they had a host, whilst among the invaders 
he was feared and execrated as the means of 
keeping alive that rebellion, which, at the com- 
mencement of the war, they thought it would be 
no difficult matter to crush and exterminate. 
The morning that we speak of, the British forces 
were landing at Elizabeth, with the design of 
giving battle to Gen. Washington, who, with his 
army, lay encamped near Morristown. Mr. 
Caldwell was about departing in cont pa ny with 
a party of soldiers, to join that larger body, and 
by his presence 

“ In the souls 
Of suffering and indignant men, arouse 
‘That which might strengthen our majestic cause 
With a yet deeper power.” 


An unusual paleness rested on the cheeks of his 
devoted wife, as her husband pressed: her. to his 
bosom. She had struggled to preserve her com- 
posure, but her eye rested upon her children, in 
their innocence and: loveliness, and tears in 
quick succession rolled down her cheeks. 

“ Alas! alas!” she exclaimed, “ I cannot ac- 
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count for these sad and overpowering feelings 
that oppress and weigh down my spirit this morn- 
ing; but they do betoken, I fear, some impend- 
ing evil. Who can tell but you, my husband, 
may this day be a victim to your patriotism. The 
malicious refugee hates, and the cruel Briton 
dreads you.—Oh: should their dark plans suc- 
ceed, who will comfort me? Who will protect 
our helpless babes, and shield our beautiful He- 
len ?”’—and at the thought of the last mentioned 
dear one’s being left unprotected in her youth 
and,loveliness, a chill of horrer seemed to rush 
through her frame. 

** Do not give way to such feelings, my Han- 
nah,” answered her husband, as he kissed away 
her tears; “* pnt your trust in the God who re- 
gards us with a watchful eye, and who will 
eventually deliver us from the tyrant’s hand. 
This day of darlxness will not last forever—even 
now the clouds are rolling away, and soon in our 
own quiet home we shall again enjoy all that 
sweet peace we used to know before the foe in- 
vaded our land—aye, and far more, my love,’ 
he added, as his dark eye flashed witha patriot’s 
fire, “‘ for we shall then be free, free from the 
shackles of the proud oppressor. Bear onfyet 
a little-while, and this glorious boon will be ours. 
Set the prize for which we now suffer, before 
you, it will nerve your fainting spirit, and teach 
you still to support present inconveniences for 
future good—yes, cheer up love, and let me have 
one of your bright and happy smiles. — I shal! re- 
turn to-morrow evening, with the blessing of 
God, totell you how the enemy has been defeat- 
ed, and to spend a few quiet happy days in your 
company. ‘elen,” he said to his daughter, who 
then entered the room, “ take good care of your 
mother to-day ; she is not well, and I commend 
her to you, knowing that I could not place her 
in kinder hands.” 

That influence which we have said Mr. Cald- 
well possessed over the minds of his parishioners, 
was ever felt still more strongly by his wife. His 
voice had chased away those phantoms of dark- 
ness and dread which had brooded over her soul. 
She raised her head from his shoulder, and her 
pale cheek resumed its natural color—a tint of 
the softest, tenderest pink. Her meek and dove- 
like eyes wore a composed expression as she 
lifted her babe from the floor, on which it was 
playing, and called on him to give it a farewell 
embrace; yet her cr quivered as he again 
pressed it on leaving her, although a strong ef- 
fort prevented her husband’s witnessing her agi 
tation. 

Soon after his departure, the British fo 
commenced their march through the vill 
Mrs. Caldwell shrunk from the sight, and found 
it indeed a difficult task to be obliged to expose 
herself to the view of her country’s and her hus- 
band’s inveterate enemies; yet, had she done 
otherwise, she knew the house would be levelled 
with the ground, under the plea of its containing 
rebels to his majesty. Still they passed onward, 
while she often saw her place of refuge pointed 
at with menacing looks, while the name of her 
husband was murmured with oaths and impreca- 
tions. ; 

**Mother! mother!’ said Helen, who, al- 
though shielded from observation, heard their 
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expressions as they passed along, “I cannot! 
hear this and not hate these men, although my | 
father warns me of the wickedness of doing so. | 
What has he, so kind, so good, so amiable, so| 
benevolent, what has he done to deserve it ?”’ 

‘* He has done nothing, my child,’ replied the 
agitated mother, ** but endeavored to arouse a 
scorned and trampled land to cast aside shackles 
woo grievous to be borne; and oh, Helen! though 
Ido not hate them, yet, when! hear my good 
and noble husband cursed and execrated, my 
heart rises as it should noi. Let me retire to 
implore forgiveness for this sin, and like my Di- 
vine Master, pray for blessings on the head of 
those who hate and persecute us.” 

Thus saying, she arose from her seat and left 
the room. Upon her return, although absent 
but a short time, Helen perceived the voice of 
peace had calmed her soul’s commotion. She | 
had been communing with the Deity, and the, 
effect of that interview was yet visible upon her | 
countenance. Meet preparation for the dread 
and awful hourapproaching! The Godin whom 
trom’early youth she trusted, in compassion had | 
strengthened her soul, and was preparing her | 
spirit for the conflict her feeble nature was soon | 
to pass through. ‘The maid entering with the | 
infant to receive its maternal nourishment, she | 
took it in her arms to perform this interesting | 
ofiice—ah! how little did she suppose for the) 
lasttime! But at that moment, as she sat full of | 
jife and health, the curtain between her and the | 
eternal world was soon to fall. Having returned 
the unconscious infant to its nurse’s arms, she 
was in the act of readjusting her handkerchief, 
when a ball from the musket of a British soldier, 
who had caught a glimpse of her person through 
the window, pierced her bosom, and the blood of 
the martyr mingling with the milk of the mother, 
poured itself forthin a united stream at the feet 
of the affrighted nurse. Her screams brought 
in the terrified Helen from the next room, to be- 
hold her mother gasping in death, and to hear 
her pallid lips utter, * Forgive them Father! 
my Saviour! my husband! my children!” and 
the pure spirit flew from pain and grief to the 
bosom of its God. Helen, witha thrill of con- 
vulsive horror, stooped to raise the motionless 
body, but when she saw that life was indeed ex- 
uunct, she uttered one cry of agony, and stood 
mute and still as the lifeless remains before her, 
with a gaze so vacant that the attention of those 
around was drawn from the mother to the daugh- 
r. The children crowded into the room with 
ieks and exclamations, the soldiers surround- 





~ and threats of burning it to the ground ; 

while some of the neighbors, hearing a confused 

account of what had occurred, forgetting their 

terror of the British, ran to the relief of the chil- 
ren. 
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hat house of death with oaths the most terri- | 
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expression they wore. He saw her mind had 
forsaken her, and motioning to two men, who 
had entered with a middle-aged woman, his aunt, 
to bear the corpse to their house, on the opposite 
side of the street, he took the frighted infant in 
his arms, and leading Helen by the hand, who 
made no resistance, towards the door, left Mrs. 
Wade and the nurse to collect the other helpless 
little ones and follow him. Indeed they had no 
time to lose, for the house had already been set 
on fire; but even the ruffian band seemed to 
shrink back from the group which emerged 
through the door. The men bearing the bleed- 
ing corse, Alfred Wade holding in his arms the 
motherless infant, and leading the passive Helen, 
whose appearance was indeed awful, for her 
raven hair was saturated with her mother’s blood, 
as it flowed over her shoulders in wild confusion, 
dying the white dress she wore; while her face 
ot a ghastly paleness, was streaked with the 
same dark and fearful hue. The other orphans, 
screeming with affright, clung to Mrs. Wade, 
as they passed through the crowd of soldiers ; 
while Alfred’s expressive face told the herror 
and detestation he felt forthem. It appeared as 
if he too was to be a victim, for the gun of one of 
them was levelled at the breast of the young re- 
bel, when an officer, who preved to be General 
Tryon, called upon him to desist ; and sho eal 
ing Alfred, expressed sorrow for what had hap- 

ened, and offered his services to prccure the 

istressed group any assistance in his power. A 
bitter smile curled the proud lips of Alfred Wade; 
it was succeeded by a look of deep and mournful 
agony, as raising his eyes he exclaimed, “ Can 
ye bring back life to the dead ? Can ye restore 
to these helpless ones their mother?” At the 
name of mother, a wild and troubled expression 
crossed the vacant face of Helen. She gave an 
enquiring lock at the General as she repeated 
after Alfred, “Can ye give me back my mother?” 
and it passed away, leaving that face lately so 
glowing and brilliant, cold and unimpassioned as 
tbe chisselled marble. 

* This too is the worlx of your followers,” ex- 
claimed Alfred, as his eye flashed fiercely, “ her 
mind is gone, shattered, destroyed—oh, England! 
England ! there is retributive justice on gh !” 

‘The General looked sad but displeased: 
“ Young man,” he said, ** I make due allowance 
for the excited state of your feelings, but know, 
a commander often deplores the excesses of his 
soldiery, and would checkx them were he able.— 
Pass on; but it would be well for you to exercise 
more prudence in the expression of your senti 
ments before an infuriated army.” 

Alfred bowed his head, and the afflicted little 
company, with all that was mortal of her who 
was befure the throne of God, in glory, were soon 
sheltered within the neighboring house we have 
spoken of, while that which had for a few days 


“ Helen, dear Helen,” exclaimed a young man} past afforded them a place of refuge, was ere 
of about eighteen, entering the room, * hasten/| long a black and smoking pile of ruins. 


with me from this scene of herror and cruelty.— 


lt was on the third day after his separation 


Your mother’s precious remains will be attended | from his family that Mr. Caldwell turned his face 


to. Do not stay here, they are firing the house. 
Let me conduct you and the children to my 





homeward. An engagement had taken place 
between the British and American armies, in 


aunt’s—come, come, there is no time to lose,” he} which the former were driven back, and as they 


said, as he drew her towards the door. 


At this | retraced their footsteps, their course was marked 


she raised her eyes, and he started at the fearful! by the destruction of all that their ruthless march 
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had hitherto spared. Entering the village of 
Elizabeth, they set fire_to the church of which 
Mr. Caldwell was pastor, and as they passed on, 
looked back with demoniac satisfaction at the 
ascending flames, cursing its patriotic pastor 
with their profane lips. He, meanwhile, pro- 
ceeded onward, ignorant of the dark events 
which had occurred during his absence. With 
melancholy feelings he beheld the desolated fields 
and burning farm-houses, with other marks of 
the destroyer’s footsteps. Sick of blood, loathing 
the horrors of war, he lifted up his heart to the 
God he served, and prayed him to end the dread- 
ful struggle and rescue his oppressed and strick- 
en country. Meanwhile, the thoughts of home, 
of wife and children, to be enjoyed, at least for a 
few days, came across his soul and soothed its 
tumults. True, the dark and unusual forebodings 
of his Hannah sometimes entered his mind, but 
he soon banished such gloomy ideas, anticipating 
her gentle smile—her cordial welcome—her low 
and fervent thanksgiving for his safe return. 
He saw his Helen’s bright and deepening color, 
as she hastened to meet him, and the noisy salute 
of the little group as, aroused from their sleep, 
they climbed his knees with clamorous joy. A 
feeling of horror came over him when he beheld 
the house in which he supposed he had left them 
securely sheltered. No trace of his family was 
visible,as he approached the habitation of his 
neighbor, Wade, to enquire concerning them. 
All around was still as death, yet, through the 
low windows of the kitchen, he beheld moving 
groups, and more than once fancied that, amidst 
other figures, he discerned the loved one of his 
Hannah. He tied his horse to a tree, and rais- 
ing the latch, entered the kitchen. |The master 
of the house was standing with his back to the 
door; he turned around, and upon beholding Mr. 
Caldwell, without any sign of recognition, moved 
forward, passing through an opposite door to an 
inner chamber. His eye in an instant then took 
in every occupant of the room; hfs failing heart 
discerned the absence of her, the first looked for, 
the earliest to meet and welcome him. He saw 
Helen sitting on .a low chair with the infant 
sleeping on her lap. As he entered, she raised 
her heavy eyes, and then with a cry of agony, 
hid her face upon the babe she was holding. 
That look told a fearful tale: then he knew that 
something, even beyond his heaviest fears, had 
eceurred. What could it be, that in three days 
could have cast such a shadow over that sunny 
brow, blanched that glowing cheek, and quench- 
ed the radiance of thatlaughingeye? He heard 
the mournfulcry of mamma! mamma! from his 
little Anna, who, shrinking in a corner from all 





around, seemed to refuse to be comforted. That | 


tender mother, so prompt to answer the little 
loved one’s call, where was she? 
rose from a table where she was giving the oth- 


Mrs. Wade | 


er children their supper, with a look of sorrow | 


and of pity, which confirmed all that had been | be the abode of religious freedom—a refu 


previously told him. 
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** Shew her to me—do not keep me longer in sus- 
pense—tell me the worst.” 

With unsteady steps Alfred approached from 
an opposite apartment. He had always been 
dear to Mr. Caldwell, and most of his education 
had been received beneath his roof. His love 
for Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell was childlike, while 
Helen had ever been his heart’s idol. He took 
the cold hand of Mr. Caldwell and said, with a 
quivering lip, ** Do you, dearest friend, remem- 
ber the illustrious example of submission to God, 
you on the last Sabvath presented before your 
pecpie: HE said, ‘ Blessed be the name of the 

ord, though stripped of all.’” His full heart 
could utter no more, it relieved itself in sobs and 
tears. ‘The smitten husband groaned in agony, 
again he uttered, ‘“* Shew her to me,” and Alfred 
supported his steps to the room, where his eyes 
beheld ali that his heart had foretold. He gazed 
in silence upon that pallid cheek, so lately flush- 
ed with life; he kissed those lips, whose hue the 
spoiler had so fearfully changed; his excited, 
overwrought feelings who can attempt to paint. 
We would draw a veil over that solemn a: sa- 
cred scene. 

That miserable night his solitary watch was 
held beside the corpse of her who in life had 
ever been “the rainbow of his sight,’ and the 
next morning at an early hour, amidst the lamen- 
tations of all who had known her, the loved and 
lovely victim was committed to the dust. 

Frem the day that this sad and awful event 
occurred, a change was wrought in the feelings 
of Alfred Wade. He had hitherto remained at 
home, in compliance with the solicitations of his 
friends, although at times, a hero's spirit was 
awakened within him, and he longed to join the 
devoted band who counted not their lives dear 
to them, so that their country might be rescued 
from its thraldom. But he now determined to 
cast aside all ties that would detain him, gird on 
the sword, and either live in a country free from 
the oppressor’s chain, or perish in its defence. 

‘Thou hast not died in vain,” said the be- 
reaved husband, when Alfred poured forth the 
feelings of his young and ardent heart, to his 
early friend, with the cause which brought them 
into exercise, “thy blood, oh, my sainted love! 
was not spilled for naught. I regret nof: the sa- 
crifice, if such be the results, my father and my 
God! My bruised heart well nigh murmured at 
the blow that proved me unto agony; but now | 
bow unto thy decree—yes, thou shalt go forth, 
and the god of battle be thy succor and support 
Ob, Alfred! ours is a sacred and a holy cau 
’tis not alone our civil liberties for which wec 
tend, but for those religious ones, so dear to 
christian heart. Know ye not, that the proud 
nation which oppresses us, would—oh union most 
abhorred !—bind the church fast to the wheels 
of state ? But it will not be; more faithful blood 
must flow; but God has destined our par-wiat J 
ge for 


He could cemmand himself | those who serve him ‘ in spirit and in truth.’ I 


nolonger, but speechless and unnerved he sunk | look to future years and behold our children 


into a chair. 


Irs. Wade wrung her hands—! worshipping the God of their fathers, under their 


** Our pastor! our beloved pastor! how can | tell |‘ own vine and figtree,’ with none to disturb or 
you? how will you bear it?” while a piercing | make them afraid.—Yes,’ he continued, kind- 


shriek from Helen, went like an electric flash 
through his frame; he sprung upon his feet— 


| 


ling with a prophet’s fire, “*‘ America, like a state- 
ly and well-nourished tree, shall spread out her 
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ample branches, offering repose and protection 
from the storms of persecution, to every nation 
and people under heaven. She shall be the bul- 
wark of civil and religious freedom. . Liberty 
shall receive a new impulse from our success— 
aresurrection from the dead, and lighting her 
torch at our altars, shall kindle up a kindred 
fire among the slumbering and degraded people 
of our father land.” 

From that time, the name of Alfred W ade was 
coupled with all that was valiant and magnani- 
mous; while he and his excellent preceptor, 
each in their different sphere, had but one object 
in view—the rescue of their country from tyran- 
ny and thraldom. Mr. Caldwell’s children were 
placed under the protection of an aunt, in the in- 
terior of the country, where the horrors of war 
were known but from report, and where their 
mother had often been solicited to take refuge; 
but who, in the devotion of her soul to her hus- 
band, had refused the offer. 

It was a dreary night on the 23d of November, 
1781, that two persons were discovered in a tem- 
porary shed, erected for a sentry box, at Eliza- 
bethtown Point, two miles from the village. The 
one was a sulky, dogged-looking man, of short 
stature, who sat with his hat drawn over his eyes, 
as if to conceal their expression, near a rough 
table, on which burned a feeble light. The oth- 
er, who stood beside him, carried in his dress 
and manner, an air of assumed smartness, while 
his face bore deep traces of hardened and deter- 
mined villany. e was a dark hearted refugee, 
who thirsted for the patriots’ blood, and who 
held in his hand a well filled purse, the fruits of 
treachery. 

** Let your eye glance on this, my good fellow,” 
said he, holding it near the face of the other, 
“pure British gold—freely given for a trifling 
service.” 

** Aye, aye, the gold is well enough, but there’s 
the priee you’d make me pay for it.” 

‘* The price,’ rejoined the first speaker, with 
a laugh, ‘ihe price of your soul you mean, 1 sup- 
pose, but hark ye, Wilson, a rascal like you 
should have got past all that.” 

“Rascal as I am, Holmes, remember that it 
was you and the like of you, that made me so, 
and now that you’ve got me in your power, you 
expect me tacommit every deed that’s black and 
evil, for your convenience.” 

‘“* Yes, we have you in our power, sure enough,” 

said Holmes, ‘‘ and ’tis vain to think of resisting 
Low, so remember, that if you take true aim your 
rtune’s made, but, if not, you know the conse- 
nce.” 
But how do you know he will certainly be 
own to-morrow?” said Wilson after a pause, 
during which he was eyed by Holmes, with all 
the passions of the infernal regions working in 
his face. 

A horrible oath burst from the refugee as he 
answered, ‘* How do I know ? That’s no business 
of yours—it is enough for you to do what I bid 
you. He willbe down, I tell you, after that Miss 
Franklin, who comes from New York to-morrow 
with a flag of truce. I hate her next to him, 
and wish you could settle matters with both at 
the same time.” 

More conversation of this kind passed between 
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| these wretches, which we will not sully our pa- 
ges by repeating. It was settled that the active 
patriot, whose sagacity had so often thwarted 
the counsels of the refugee, should be despatched 
by the same death which removed his wife but 
little more than a year before, and Wilson, Ju- 
das-like, received the price of innocent blood. 

It was indeed true,as Holmes had by some 
means ascertained, that Miss Franklin, the be- 
loved friend of Mr. Caldwell, was on the ensu- 
ing day to come over to Elizabethtown Point, 
and that Mr. Caldweil was there to meet and 
conduct her to the village. She was oneof those 
females who, as Gordon in his History of the 
revolution, remarks, ‘‘ Shewed amazing forti- 
tude and the strongest attachment to the cause 
of their country—who even visited prison-ships, 
and other places of confinement, to solace their 
suffering countrymen.” 

One of those bright examples, of which Ameri- 
ca at that time furnished many, who aroused by 
the distressed situation of their country, 

—'* Put on 
Courwge and faith, and generous constancy, 
Even as a breast-plate. and went serenely forth 
B. nding the warrior’s wounds, and bearing fresh, 
Coo] draughts to feverish lips.” 


To our prisoners in New York she had been 
indeed an angel of mercy. Many a wounded 
soldier had died blessing the gentle hand that al- 
leviated his sufferings, and even shrunk not from 
beside his miserable bed during the awful strug- 
gles of dissolving nature. 

The day that the murderous act was to be per- 
petrated, is said to have been ushered in by sad 
and mournful omens. It was with ancestors of 
the writer that Mr. Caldwell spent the previous 
night, and the lady awoke her husband at day- 
light, with the account of a dark and fearfal 
dream that had disturbed her repose. It was all 
indistinct, but there were troubled faces, and 
wailings of blood; and so ogy, 3 was the impres- 
sion made on her mind by it, that she arose from 
her bed and called up her household, who heard 
her dream related with all that superstitious awe 
which troubled times engender.* At breakfast 
it was repeated to Mr, Caldwell,who remarked, 
“Tt was singular that hisdream should have been 
of such a different nature, for they were of angel- 
faces and celestial songs, which soothed his spi- 
rit into a frame it had not known during the last 
sad year.” 

At noon he left the village, on such a day as 
our November often produces. The storm of the 
provering night had ceased—a dead and silent 

eaviness loaded the air, pressing upon the spi- 
rits with an unnatural weight, while masses of 
dark clouds obscured the sky and cast a melan- 
choly shadow over the landscape. When My 
Caldwell reached the Point, he found Miss 
Franklin already arrived, and after placing her 
in his carriage, returned for her trunk. The 
eye of the murderer was upon his victim; as Mr. 
Caldwell stooped to raise the trunk, Wilson ex- 
claiming, as a veil for his meditated treachery, 
* you have contraband goods there’’—levelled his 





* The dream of the lady, and its effects upon her mind 





occurred exactly as related. 
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musket and fired. The ball was true; itentered 
his side near to the heart, and his blood gushed 
forth, bathing the ground where he fell, and bear- 
ing testimony against the traitor. The alarm 
was given, and a small party of Americans being 
near, Wilson was arrested without a struggle, 
appearing petrified with horror at the murderous 
act he had committed. Life was not yet extinct, 
and Mr. Caldwell was raised from. the ground, 
carried in a litter to the village, and placed in 
the house of ene of bis parishioners. surgeon 
was sent for who, after inspecting his wound, pro- 
nounced it a mortal one ; and it soon became evi- 
dent that the shadows of the eternal world were 
fast gathering around the dying man: 
“ The angel of the Covenant 

Had come, and faithful to his promise, stood 

Prepared to walk with him through death’s dark vale.” 
His work was done—he was abont to throw off 
the load which others had yet to sustain. That 
high heart would soon cease to beat, and those 
eloquent lips be sealed in death.—He begged to 
be raised, and like the last notes of the dying bird 
so often told in song, his parting exhortation was 
more impressive than any preceding one. 

We have said the day was gloomy, but at its 
close the clouds were suddenly dispersed, and a 
flood of glory from the setting sun, poured itself 
through the window, illuminating every object 
- in the room and casting a halo around the expir- 

ing patriot. 

“J die, but God shall be with you,” said he, 
“see you not this token of deliverance? Even 
so shall the Sun of Liberty burst forth from the 
clouds which obscure it, and my country shall 
rejoice in its beams. Farewell! carry my bles- 
sing and forgiveness to him who thirsted for my 
blood ; and now I yield me into thy hands oh, 
thou Redeemer of sinners! my hope and my sal- 
vation!” His voice failed. Calm on the bosom 
of his God his soul had sunk to rest, and those 
who beheld that parting smile, that look of love 
and peace, learned that death was not that ap- 
palling thing it had before appeared. 

Deep, deep was the wound made by his loss in 
the hearts of all who had known him. The house 
was crowded night and day by those who would 
gaze once more upon that face and form so ve- 
. nerated and beloved, and when the hour came to 
consign the body to its narrow house, it was not 
alone a family, but a town, a state, a country, 
mingling their lamentations and raising their 
united voices, crying, “‘ Alas! alas! my father ! 
the chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof.” 

He sleeps in the village church yard of Eliza- 
beth, beside the wife of his youth. Sacred and 
holy spot! how often have Isat upon the dark 
and mossy stone which covers their grave, and 
wept their cruel fate—a fate so singular, that if 
it were not a well attested historical fact, one 
would scarcely believe it any thing more than a 
fiction of the imagination. The God who has 
said that “the seed of the righteous shall not be 
forsaken,’ remembered the orphans when he 
took their parents. After the war terminated 
Helen became the wife of the noble Alfred.— 
The benevolent Lafayette adopted the eldest son 
and educated him with parental care, while the 
other children formed connexions of the happiest 
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kind, and were often cited by the good people of 
Elizabeth, as examples of providential care. 
Their descendants are among some of the most 
respected families in New Jersey, and they ‘will 
bear me witness that the leading facts in this 
simple narrative are literally true. 

Peace to thine ashes, thou martyr in a holy 
cause! Thy name shall be embalmed in our 
hearts, while the remembrance of a wrongs 
and sufferings, shall teach us more highly to 
value the blessings we enjoy, and more grateful- 
ly to bless the hand which bestows them. 


——_—~>—_— 


Written for the Casket. 
THE SAXON!S DIRGE. 

“The Saxons worshipped Woden, whom they believed 
to be the ancestor of their princes, and the god of war: 
they fancied if they obtained the favour of this divinity, 
by their valour, they should be admitted after death, into 
his hall; and should satiate themselves with wine from the 
skulls of their enemies.” ; 

From the spirit Jand, the spirit land, 
A solemn voice [ hear, 
By its warning tone, the icy hand 
Of death, [ know is near. 
My martial brethren secon will sigh, 
Dim is the warrior’s flashing eye, 
Prepare him for the bier. 


I sorrow not to leave the earth 
By spring in pomp array’d, 
The cottage with the parent hearth, 
The glen, and wild-wood shade. 
Where oft in childhood’s glowing hours, 
In search of butterflies and flowers, 
With gleeful heart I stray’d. 


Though dying in the morn of life, 

1 wear the laurel wreath, 

For often in the field of strife, 

{ dared the stroke of death. 
The foe will long remember me, 
And glorious my reward will be, 

When | resign my breath. 


From the dark bosom of the grave, 
Some spirit will me cail, 
To dweil forever with the brave, 
In Woden’s golden hall! 
The goblet fashioned from the skull, 
Of rosy nectar always full, 
Will grace the festival. 


The warrior’s eye doth ever there 
New scenes of bliss behold, 

And warbling birds of plumage rare, 
Their starry wings unfold. 

The gentle zephyr ever brings 

Rich music from the breathing strings 
Of shining harps of gold. 


When I am dead, my friends rejoice, 
From childish tears refrain, 

For soon from Woden’s hall, a voice 
Will rend death’s icy chain. 

And I shall live in endless bliss, 

And never in a world like this 


Be subject unto pain. 
AVON BARD. 
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PERIODICAL 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Periodical Literature. 


Probably at no previous time has there been so 
many good periodicals projected and in existence, as 
at the present time; the whole country is filled with 
prospectuses, and the public is somewhat puzzled to 
decide which or what to take, where the field is so 
ample. For ourselves, we are glad to see this acces- 
sion of co-laborers in the field. Periodical literature 
has assumed a new stamp within a few years; it has 
risen in character most surprisingly ; that it hasarrived 
at its ultimatum of excellence, we do not believe 
though it may have now come to a pomt which will 
not be exceeded for some years. 

Our cotemporary of the National Gazette, for whose 
opinions in the main we entertain respect, ventured 
the other day to lay his veto upon the plan proposed 
m Boston, of républishivig Blackwood and the New 
Monthly Magazines, giving it as his dictum, that native 
productions should have the preference, and be exclu- 
sively patronized. Now this is all wrong, and the 
American people have too much good sense to adopt 
any such system.—They already, we are told, import 
English periodicals to an amount exceeding $12,000, 
and the trade has of late increased. Why should not 
our own publishers, printers, and paper-makers, be 
benefitted when they can, as in the instance we shall 
presently mention, furnish the same matter at half the 
foreign price, and make a profit too. 

It is wrong to endeavor to forestall the market with 
our own periodicals, unless they are good as the fo- 
veign, and supply of themselves all our wants. Let 
the best, and a most adapted to our wants, have a 
chance at least of succeeding, and our own, if they 
are not as good and as cheap, sink into oblivion. Es- 
tablish free trade in literature at least, that we may 
have the advantages which always result from com- 
setition in the manufacture of the domestic article.— 

f truth is elicited--if useful measures are urged—if 
sound taste in literature is enforced—or if information 
of a valuable kind is imparted, let us have it all. Cheap- 
ness is now the watchword, and one effect of compe- 
tition has already been to reduce prices more than one 
half. Every man in the country can now afford to 
have his newspaper. He actually gets more by three 
times for his money, than he did formerly, and further 
competition will result in his getting it twice as good ; 
but this is not to be brought about by any system of 
exclusion. ‘The dissemination of journals of all kinds, 
will bring out the talent of the country, which, but for 
them, would have lain dormant. We must not indulge 
further on this topic to-day. We have a word to say 
on the project of Mr. Condy Raguet, which has just 
been put in effect by the republication of the West- 
minster and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, two of the 
best quarterly journals of London. These works 
would cost, to import, at least six dollars each. Mr. 
Raguet reprints them both for five dollars, where they 

o the same address, or separately for three dollars. 
is cheapness and excellence combined ; they are 
nable to all who cannot procure buoks entire, and 
to the literary will become indispensable. ‘The West- 
minster, just printed, is uncommonly rich in valuable 
articles; one on “ Journalism,” strikes us as particu- 
larly excellent. ‘The writer in his arguments on 
the grounds, that to be connected with a newspaper 
in England is discreditable, proceeds, 

“ In France on the contrary, to be a journalist, is to 
be a person of note ; to be an editor, is to bea person 
of accredited power; the title of a journalist, implies 
education, character, and perhaps disinterested enthu- 
siasm; at any rate, in public opinion, a union of re- 
spectable qualities. 

“*In France,’ says the writer on ‘Journalism,’ ‘ all 
political men, all the chiefs of parties, write in the 
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journals. In them they acquire their popularity, 
through them they attack the ministry, and by them 
they defend it when they have got it into their 
own hands. In no other part of the world, is the 
combat between the government and journalism so 
fairly engaged ; for where else is the Press so com- 
ag) the representative of the whole society ? 
“The power of journalism is acknowledged on all 
hands to be enormous in France, but it is not proved 
that it is less in England. Newspapers are everywhere 
a necessary of life ; multitudes of men cannot break. 
fast without them; after breakfast, other multitudes of 
men resort to the club and reading-rooms for their pe- 
rusal, with an appetite not exceeded by that with 
which the hard-working man seeks his dinner. Num. 
bers of persons, both of fortune and supposed educa- 
tion, converse solely by and from the newspapers ; and 
the fact of a barren journal, often assumes to individu- 
als so situated, the shape of a serious misfortune. It 
has even been said, that suicides have been committed 
from a constant repetition of the announcement that 
nothing new had occurred ; in other words, that the 
newspapers of the day were barren. yet the in- 
strument which administers to the supply of an appe- 
tite so craving, is despised as an authonty ; the source 
is hardly acknowledged, or with a sneer ; the influence 
is denied; and the very individual whose whole 
thoughts have been moulded and directed by that 
morning’s newspaper, would es deny the source 
of his inspiration. ‘The majority of men are absolutely 
led by the journals, yet the majority deny their authon- 
ty and are ashamed of their teachers. Why is this? 


“The present character of the French press, is ow- 
ing both to its history, and to the conditions under 
which the journals appeer. 

“Before the Revolution, Paris had but two daily 
political journals, the Gazette de France and the Jour- 
nal de Paris, On the breaking out of that event, nu- 
merous sheets of all kinds were published, and though 
often summarily dealt with, continued till Bonaparte 
assumed the reins of government. Bonaparte had an 
exaggerated idea of the importance of the Press, and 
he resolved upon subduing the power to his own pur- 

oses. With this view he enslaved on one hand, while 

e dignified it on the other; he seized the property of 
every newspaper, and in different ways disposed of the 
old proprietors and editors. M. Bellmare, = instance, 
he sent as prefect of police to Antwerp, and poor M. 
Suard, the well-known academician, to a lunatic asy- 
lum at Clarenton, with an annuity of thirty pounds 
per annum. Every newspaper received a new respon-™ 
sible editor appointed by the government : and thus the 
Press was wholly laid at the feet of the executive. On 
the other hand Bonaparte declared the non-existence 
of a censorship in France, (for every paper had its own 
censor,) and he eg a bureau de l’opinion pub- 
lique. The members of this bureau were upwards of 
half a dozen of the most ingenious and popular wri- 
tersin France. Their duty was to contribute to the 
various newspapers, such articles as would conciliate 
public opinion,—that ‘is to say, recommend the mea- 
sutes and maxims of the government of the Emperor. 
The Press was thus bound hand and foot, but then its 
chains were gilded. It was in fact raised to be one of 
the departments of state, and though its power was 
limited and its beneficence poisoned, its apparent con- 
sequence—its status among protessions—was greatly 
raised ; it in short became honorable according to the 
vulgar notions of honor, and though it was a slave, it 
was a titled slave, and not at all more slavish han the 
senate or council of five hundred, the bar or the church. 
The Press, thus, was increased in dignity by the im- 
portance attached to it by a ariel alt sagacious 
ruler, while it was excluded from the exercise of its 





natural prerogative. If the principle of the represen- 
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tation of the people could have been as easily munag- 
ed and as carefully directed to the purposes of delusion, 
it would have been used. Had the newspaper press of 
England ever been openly adopted by the government, 
had its editors been appointed by the throne, and its 
active agents rewarded with pensions and govern. 
ments; though it would have lost its highest quality, 
and for the time the chief part of its power, still it 
would have been exalted in public opinion, and under 
different eircumstances might possibly have turned 
this authority te account. At any rate, after it had 
become a habit with the leading men in France to 
edit and manage a morning newspaper in the bril- 
liant tumes of the empire, it never could by any possible 
revolution or change, be an occupation popularly de- 
preciated. On the contrary, subsequent events Soe 
been such in France, as to develope all the native 
power of the Press, while there have been none of a 
tendency to degrade the character of the employment. 
The conditions under which newspaper publication has 
taken place in France of late years, have also mate- 
nially tended to influence its charactcr. It wasimpos- 
sible for a jealous government to permit the anony- 
mous; and what is more, the epoch at which journal- 
ism burst into existence, was any thing but one of 
concealment. Every man was aiming to influence 
some pornan, ot his pace png and was proud to 
avow his motive and triumph in his success, Nation- 
al character has also something to do with the open- 
ness of French periodical writing. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that the absence of the anonymous 
materially influences the tone of French newspapers, 
and that the superior decorum they preserve, is one 
cause of the estimation in which they are held.” 

In this country there is much to be done in elevating 
the standard of literary productions; but first the edi- 
tors must be multiplied and taken from the educated 
classes, or otherwise the very result that is desirable 
will follow—the foreign journals conducted by talent, 


will swallow them up. 
eet cee 


Written for the Casket. 
PRINCETON. 

In this critical situation, two armies, upon which the 
destinies of a whole continent reposed, were within one 
thousand yards of each other, crowded into a small village, 
and only separated by a fordable creek.—Pavut Aten. 

Though the stern watch-word, “ Liberty,” had pass’d 


But death, not suffering, can quench 

The ardor of a freeman’s soul ; 

And still, with vengeful grasp, they clench 
In fleshless, but not nerveless hands, 
‘Their scabbardless and dripping brands. 
And see! how proudly they unroll 


Their starry banner to the bright blue sky, 
As if *twere pleasure in its shade to die. 


*T'was eve, and martial sounds were berne 
Upon the night wind sweeping by, 

”[was not the thrilling bugle-horn, 

Nor drum, nor battle cry ; 


But the passing breeze brought now and then 


The measur’d tread of marching men. 
On! en! they come, no proud array 

Of steel-clad warriors greets the sight, 
No tossing plumes in the night breeze play, 
No helmets glitter bright, 

But men in rustic garbs array’d, 

To slavery preferring death, 

When struggling freedom call’d for aid, 
Had drawn the rust-encumber’d blade 
With ardor from its sheath. 

No quenchless thirst for fame 


Caused the old man, with hoary hair, 


The battle’s iron storm to dare. 

The patriot’s holy flame 

His bosom stiir’d. He came 

To conquer, or resign his breath 

In the red harvest-field of death. 

*T was morn, and burning for the fight 
Proud England’s hirelings were advancing, 
With sabre drawn and charger prancing ; 
And though it was a glorious sight, 

Far more imposing was the helmless line 
Of freedom’s rustic champions. The eye, 
Prophetic mirror of the mind divine! 


The purpose stern betray’d to conquer or to die. 


Soon foe met foe, not a bloodless meeting, 
For the bayonet with gore was reeking, 
And the freeman’s blade was dyed 

Purple with life’s bubbling tide,— 


A shout is heard, oppression’s cohorts yield, 
©’er martyr’d Mercer shed the tears of grief, 
The iaurel twine for Vernon’s matchless chief, 
Who saved his country when he won that field. 


To every corner of the western world ; 
Though at oppression was the gauntlet hurl’d, 
And man awoke, as if a trumpet blast 


His ear had greeted, and impetuous rushed 
Where purple tides, from hoof-torn bosoms gushed ; 
Like Israel’s,gtripling, almost weaponless, 
Believing God the patriot’s cause would bless. 
There was a time, a fearful hour, 
When spiritless despair held sway 
In bosoms, where hope’s cherub ray 
Not long before had power. ‘ 
Upon two warlike hosts opposed, 
Divided by a stream of water, 
Whose wave bore evidence of slaughter, 
A nation’s destiny reposed. 
And the Briten thought the wearied foe 
Would soon fail victims to their wrath; 
For their feet left blood upon the snow, 
And corpse-strew’d was their path. 
Though many had their life drops pour’d, 
In the stern strife of hand to hand, 
Gaunt famine aided now the sword 
To thin that daunt!ess band. 





—_<>————— 
ORIGINAL. 
COME GENTLE SLEEP. 
Come, gentle sleep ! come to these eyes, 
And wrap them up in rest: 
And let this breast that inly mourns, 
In dreains, at least, be blest. 


but like to nothing on this earth, 
Let the sweet vision be; 

Or else it must remembrance bring 
Of something sad to me. 

The master key of all my soul 
Hath felt a fearful blow ; 

And every string that chimed before, 
With discord frights me now. 

Then, like to nothing on this earth, 
Let the sweet vision be; 

Or else it must remembrance bring 
Of something sad to me. 
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Of which the 
representation, is exhibited in the Queen’s Ba- 
zaar, London, and is one of the most magnificent 
specimens of art ever exhibited. It was manu- 
tactured at the express desire of his late Majes- 
ty, George [V., to whom a model was submit- 
ted in 1828. Its manufacture occupied three 
years and a half, and fifteen workmen were 
constantly employed on it during the whole time. 
itis of the purest Grecian form, magnificently 
ornamented with gold and the finest enamelled 
tints, and is composed of most elaborately cut 
flintglass. The interior represents vine branches, 
beautifully arranged, and is best seen by day- 
light—the exterior, by gas-light. The room is 
elegantly fitted up and is lighted by fifteen 
lamps. At pleasure, the whole Vase can be il- 
luminated, when the effect is dazzling and gor- 
geous in the extreme, having the appearance of 
gold enriched with jewels. "The weight is eight 
tons; the height, including the pedestal, fourteen 
feet; the diameter of in beat, twelve feet; its 
capacity, equal to nine hundred gallons, or five 
thousand four hundred bottles of wine! It is 
composed of two thousand four hundred pieces, 
and so carefully fitted as to appear as a whole. 
le joined together, it is quite water-tight, and 


bove cugraving 1s a correct 





walicontain, without injury, nine hundred gallons 
oPMolten lead! 

thousand guineas. 
in 


Its value is estimated at ten 


Anrecpores oF KinG Joam or PortuGaL.— 
‘A criminal after 14 years’ imprisonment was 
condemned to death,—probably because he 
iad not money enough to purchase pardon from 
his judges, who had, however, accepted of some. 
he king pardoned the criminal, on account of 
the long confinement and the corruption of the 
udges, and threatened them with the same fate 
ithe offence were repeated. A jailor persua- 
ded another prisoner to counterfeit death, and 
‘hereby to escape the capital punishment: the 


THE ROYAL CLARENCE VASE-——KING JOAM OF PORTUGAL. 
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jailor was convicted and condemned; but he 
experienced the royal mercy in consequence of 
his ingenuity. A woman one day fell on her 
knees to obtain ‘pardon for her condemned hus- 
band: ‘Your husband is guilty,’ replied Joam, 
‘and if I pardon him, he will only commit the 
more crimes; however, as you are in trouble, 
he may be enlarged!’ Being once struck with 
the courage of a man in a bull fight, he demand- 
ed, ‘Who are you?’ ‘I am a criminal, who have 
fled from justice: | killed a-person who insulted 
me!’ ‘Corregidor,’ said the king, ‘purge this 
man of his crime; he shall be employed in my 
service!’ One of his nobles had a sister who 
suffered herself to be dishoneured by a gallant; 
the brother slew the gallant, and fied to Arsilla. 
Joam no sooner knew the circumstance, than he 
wrote to the governor, whom he ordered to treat 
the fugitive well, as.one who had shewn a prop- 
er sense of honour. These instances, however, 
were but exceptions to his general justice, 
which was characterised by undue severity. In 
other respects his whimsical disposition exhib- 
ited itself in a harmless or even amiable man- 
ner. He placed little value on the recommen- 
dations of his nobles; and a favour solicited 
through their medium was almost sure to be de- 
nied. But he was fond of honouring and reward- 
ing merit, especially when, as is generally the 
case, that merit was dumb. To a faithful and va- 
lient knight he oneday observed: ‘You have hands 
to serve me; have you no tongue to request a 
recompense?’ Being at dinner he was once serv- 
ed among others by Don Pedro de Melo, a knight 
of great prowess, who had usefully served him in 
Africa. The soldier, who was better fitted for 
handling the sword than a dish in the palace of 
princes, let fall a larg vessel of water, which 
sprinkled some of the courtiers, and made oth- 
ers laugh. ‘Why do you laugh?’ inquired the 
king: ‘Don Pedro has dropped a vessel of wa- 
ter, but he never dropped his lance!’ Another 
brave soldier, Azambuja, who had erected the 
fortress in Guinea, and received a wound in the 
foot which made him lame for life, being one day 
at court, unable to push through the crowd, « 
was ridiculed by some of the worthless» audi- 
ence. Joam perceived the affrent, advanced 
towards the veteran, whom he seated by his 
side, and to whom he observed, ‘Let them smile; 
they shall soon have reason to envy your honor- 
able wound.’ To a third officer, who, on arriv- 
ing at court, could not obtain a hotel, he said, 
‘Be not uneasy that every lodging is occupied; 
my palace shail suffice you.’ fle had borrowed 
money of a rich:merchant at Tavira, to whom, 
at the expiration of the stipulated period, he re- 
turned it with legal interest. The merchant—a 
wonderful instance of disinterestedness in such 
a capacity—refused to receive more than the 
principal; Joam sent double interest, with the 
order to continue doubling it as often as the mer- 
chant should persist in the refusal. In one of 
his public edicts, with the view of reeruiting his 
cavalry, he ordered all his subjects to be in 
readiness to furnish excellent war horses. The 
churchmen pleaded their immunities, and some 
of them went so far as to say that they were not 
his subjects, but those of the pope. To punish 
them in the way they deserved, Joam loudly as- 
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serted that he had never regarded them as sub- 

jects; and by another ordinance he forbade all 

smiths and farriers to shoe their mules and horses 

—a measure which soon compelled them to sub- 

mit.” —Cab. Cyc. History of Spain and Portugal. 
Bs 


PAGANINI. 
One day 1 mentioned to Paganini a circum- 


stance which had happened to me in the morn- | 


ing. I had been accosted in the street by a 
stranger, who, after telling me that he was con- 
nected with the Queen’s Theatre, and was a 
bit of a fiddler himself, had indulged me at some 
length with the gratuitous expression of his rap- 
tures at the Italian Signor’s performance, and 
had likewise volunteered the intelligence that 
Paganini had composed an Opera, which would 
be published either after his travels, or after his 
death; and moreover, that he possessed a grand 
secret respecting the violin, which he had, how- 
ever, communicated to one individual, a certain 
Nicolo Cindrelli, of Naples.—Believing these to 
be random assertions, | had expressed as much 
to the loquacious stranger. Paganini now him- 
self undeceived me, by declaring, with great 
emphasis, “‘Von e bugia, auzi e molto vero, ch’io 
possiedo un gran segreto’”—{it is no falsehood, 
but very true, that I am possessed of a grand se- 
cret.) The following explanation, which he 
then proceeded to give me, will be read with in- 
terest, | am certain, by all who have listened to 
the great master’s display of his thrilling art. 

“| happened,” said Paganini, ‘‘to be at Naples 
some years ago, where I met with a violoncello- 
paner whom I had previously known, and 

nown as one of the worst conceivable perform- 
ers on that instrument; insomuch that the pain 
of listening to him amounted to a torture. The 
name of this tormentor was Nicolo Cindrelli. I 
one day took it into my head to offer him the 
means of escape from this predicament, by tel- 
ling him that I would teach him to make his for- 
tune, if he would pledge me his word to keep 
the secret, as I was anxious it should not be 
communicated to any one else. He passed me 
his word accordingly, and I went to work with 
him, and in three days instilled into him a totally 
different mode of managing his bow, &c. These 
three days made him a new man,—so great was 
the advancement he made, and so pricy | had 
his awkward, vulgar, and rasping style disap- 
peared. Of all this 1 said nothing to any one, 
until, on the occasion of his being about to per- 
form at a Concert, I made a point of going there 
before his arrival,and addressed myself to the 
assembled professors and amateurs, saying, 
‘Gentlemen, you have here in Naples the first 
violoncello-player in the world!’ They were 
instantly all eager to Know whom I could possi- 
bly mean; but when I named to them Signor 
Nicolo Cindrelli, a laughing chorus was the re- 
sult. ‘But,’ continued I, ‘you have not heard 
him.’—‘Yes, yes,’ replied they,‘we have heard 
too much of him.’—*‘How long may it be since 
you heard him?’—‘Oh! six days ago.’—‘ Well, 
well, you must hear him new.’ 

‘In short, Signor Cindrelli came, and per- 
formed at the Concert, where he threw out such 
dashing tones, and extracted so much effect 





ing acclamation—so greatly were they all struck 
with the miracle of art which they deemed me 
to have effected in the person of that professor.” 

‘“‘] do most assuredly possess the secret; and 
when it shall be hereafter known, all the pupils 
of all the musical academies will run together 
to embrace the system, I shall publish. “Then 
you will see them reach lofty flights, but not be- 
ore.” 

ee 


FisHine For Popurarity.—Thereis nothin 
appears more suspicious in a politician, than 
pablinty disclaiming all desire to gain populari- 
ty. A number of years ago,a prominent mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Legislature, who 
was evidently anxious to gain the good opinion 
of his fellow men, embraced every opportunity 
to deelare, that he was actuated solely by disin- 
terested motives; that he would be the last man 
to flatter the prejudices of his party, or recom- 
mend any public measures, merely for the pur- 
pose of gaining popularity. After an harangue 
in the House, which he ended as usual, with a 
disclaimer of this kind, a shrewd old farmer, 
(who, by the by, was troubled with an impedi- 
ment in his speech,) rose and observed that the 
language of the gentleman on this and various 
other occasions, reminded him of a circumstance 
which once came to his knowledge: 

** A baker, on entering hith thop one morning, 
found a thuthpithous-looking person prethent. 
On being athked what he wanted, he replied, 
“that he had found the door unfathened and 
walked in, and wath waiting the entranth of the 
mathter of the thop; but, thaid he, 1 atthure you, 
thir, I have taken nothing from your thelves—lI 
would thcorn to appropriate to mythelf any of 

our loaveth, thweet cakes, or thintherbread.” 

ut the baker, hearing him thuth unneththetha- 
rily dithclaim any evil intethion, withely thought 
proper to thearch him—and on turning hith 
pocketh inthide out, found them fullof cake and 
thintherbread !”—News Letter. 


—_———_—. 

Curious Ocutar Invusron.—Sir Dayid 
Brewster mentions a very curious ocular illusion 
which occurred to himself, while engaged wri- 
ting the work now before us. He was seated at 
a table, with two candles before him, when upon 
directing his eyes to thern, he was much sur- 
prized to observe, apparently among his hair, 
and nearly straight above his head, but far with- 
out the range of vision, (unless he could be sup- 
posed to see through the top of his head,) a dis- 
tinct image of one of the candles. The in 
was as perfect as if it had been formed by rel 
tion from a piece of mirror glass; but where the 
reflecting substance was, he could not at first 
discover. He examined his eye brows and eye 
lashes, but in vain. At length his lady tried her 
skill; and after a minute search she perceived, 
between two eye lashes,a very minute speck, 
which, on being removed, turned out to be a chip 
of red wax, highly polished, which was the real 
mirror, on the occasion, and which had probably 
started into his eye when breaking the seal of a 
letter, a short time before he observed. the phe- 
nomenon. An unphilosophical person might have 
gone mad, or have sent for his physician in a0 


from his instrument,as to excite their wonder- | agony of terror, under such circumstances. 
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UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECT. 


Unrehearsed Stage Effect. 


When Kemble was in the zenith of his fame, 
he hadan engagement at the New Castle thea- 
tre to play Fiamlet on a certain night. The 


leading actor of that company was Bensley, an }) 


artist of the old school, who on this occasion was 
cast fer the Ghost. The highpopularity of Kem- 
‘ble rendered his name an attractive feature in 
the bills, and with the jealousy inherent in thea- 
tricals, Bensley was much annoyed at having to 
second the greatness of the London star. He, 
however, studied the part, but having received 
it at short notice, in much tribulation, in his usu- 
al cold, sententious manner, walking about all 
day studying and slapping his forehead, anxiously 
waiting for the night, and as anxiously wishing it 
was over; ainazingly tormented by an apprehen- 
sion, that the affair would in some way or other 
injure his reputation. When the time for dres- 
sing came, Bensley’s fears were not a jot abated; 
he put on the leather armor, which fitted him 
horribly, cursing by turns the Ghost, the armor, 
and the manager. At length the curtainrang up, 
and it occurred to Bensley, that a moderate 
draught, taken in time, might give him firmness, 
and thereupon still repeating his part at intervals, 
he summoned his dresser to his aid. “ Dresser! 
‘Mark me!’ (repeating his character) ‘if ever 
thou didst thy dear father love.’ 1am not in the 
habit of taking strong liquors on the nights on 
which I perform, but dresser—prithee go to the 
public-house over the way, and bring me a small 
glass of brandy and water.” When the brandy 
and water came, the first scene going on all this 
while—Bensley drank it offat a draught ; but as 
he set the empty glass down, to his surprise he 
paeceoren a strong sediment at the bottom of it ; 
1e immediately sent the dresser back to the 
‘Crown,’ desiring him to enquire what the land- 
lord meant by sending him so filthy a potation. 
Within the next minute he was called to go upon 
the stage—and still grumbling about the liquor, 
and the character, he walked down stairs, and 
made his entre as the buried majesty of Denmark: 
but no sooner had John Kemble—with ‘Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us’—started on 
one side, than his eye caught the landlady of the 
Crown, who, with imploring eyes and uplifted 
hands, beckoned him to come off. Bensley made 
up his mind that the woman was frantic, and 
went on with his part as well as he could, it be- 
ing in that scene only dumb show—beckoning 
and signing toHamlet very solemnly with his 
Bepcheon, and looking cannon-balls over his 
ulder atthe landlady, who was so vociferous 

as to be heard almost at the back of the gallery: 
at length the time of exitcame—‘* What the de- 
vil, madam, is the matter with you ?” 

“The matter! oh, Mr. Bensley, oh! forgive 
me—on my knees—poor miserable sinner that [ 
am,’’ 


“Why, what in the name of the fiend, ails the 
woman ?”’ 

“The glass—brandy and water, sir—red ar- 
senic—oh! sir, you are poisoned.” 

“ Poisoned !”” exclaimed Bensley. 

“Oh, yes; oh! forgive me; my eldest daugh- 
ter set the glass on the shelf with red arsenic 
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was no candle; oh! on my knees!” as 
the written part dropped from his hand, the 
scene had shifted, and Kemble addressed him- 
self to Bensley—‘ Come, sir, the stage’ is wait- 
ing.” 

a Sir, I cannot help that, I am poisoned.” 

** Oh, poisoned! nonsense; the people, my dear 
sir, are hissing in the pit already.” 

“ Sir, I what can [ do? I tell you Iam poi- 
soned—they don’t suppose I’m in the agonies of 
death.”’ 

** Well, but my dear Bensley, if you are poi- 
gy youcan play this one scene—what are we 
to do ?” 

At last Kemble, who did not perfectly under- 
stand what was meant, absolutely hurried him 
on the stage, and they began the scene together; 
Bensley playing the ghost under the full convic- 
tion that, in five minutes, he should be a ghost in 
earnest: the play, under these auspicious cir- 
cumstances, proceeding thus : 

Hamlet. hither wilt thou lead me—speak, 
I'll go no further. 

Ghost. Mark me! (I shan’t be able to go 
much further.) 

Hamlet. Alas ! poor Ghost. 

Ghost. Pity me not, (I’m a dead man, I’m 
poisoned) I’m your father’s spirit, (oh! that 
cursed brandy aril water.) doomed for a certain 
time to walk—(this is my last night.) 

Hamlet. Oh! heavens! 

Ghost. Murder most foul—(keeps the Crown 
over the way) as in the best it is; (Is the doctor 
come ?) but this most strange, foul, and unnatu- 
ral—(I shall never get through.) 

Hamlet. Haste me to know it. 

Ghost. Sleeping within mine orchard—(oh! 
that cursed public house,) my custom always in 
the afternoon, (brandy and water) with juice of 
cursed hebenon—(red arsenic) the leprous dis- 
tilment—(meant for the rats.) 

Hamlet. Oh! my prophetic soul! mine uncle! 

Ghost. (Keeps the hotel over the way—-she’s 
beckoning me off now. I’m poisoned.) 

Hamlet. (Are you serious.) 

Ghost. (1’m dying with red arsenic. 
go off.) 

Hamlet. (Stay a little, you will descend im- 
mediately.) 

Ghost. Oh! I am thy father’s spirit; (cursed 
brandy.) 
Hamlet. (Go off, I'll 
apologise.) 

Mr. Kemble then addressed the audience— 
** Ladies and gentlemen, I am placed in a most 
extraordinary situation. Mr. Benson is taken 
so suddenly and alarmingly ill, that he finds it 
impossible to continue his pene at present; but 
hopes, with your kind indulgence, to be able ina 
few minutes to proceed.” ‘The audience receiv- 
ed the apology very kindly, and the curtain fell. 
In the mean time a medical man had been sent 
for, who examined the said poisonous glass, and 
declared that whatever it contained, it was any 
thingelse but arsenic. In the end it turned out, 
that the dresser having himself brought the 
brandy and water to the theatre, had accidental- 
ly let fall a lump of rose-pink, intended to make 
blood for the murder in the ensuing melo-drama 








I must 


Go on, I'll follow thee. 





init for the rats; 1 mixed it in the dusk, there 


—and so ended this ludicrous scene. 
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DIALOGUE ON DUELLING. 
F. Were any man to cal] me a liar, a scoundrel, or a 
fool, by heavens, I’d challenge him. 
W. And so prove your title to at least one of the oppre- 
brious epithets. 
. How, sir! do you call me a fool ? 
W’. By no means. How could I be so rash, as to think 


of it, when you have just declared you would challeng@} 


mer 

F. That [ would in less than the snapping of a pistol. 

W. And if you should, where would be the advantage ? 

k. Why i would kiil you of course. 

W. But suppose I would not fight ? 

F. Then | would post you for a liar and a coward. 

W. That probably would not hurt me, and certainly 
would not benefit you. Your posting me would not prove 
you any the less of a fool; the original charge, if it had 
any force, would remain the same though you were to post 
me a thousand times. 

F. It would be some satisfaction at least to stigmatize 

ou. 
A But suppose that I should accept your challenge and 
ill you? 

¥. Why, then my honor would be satisfied. 

W. But the charge of fool would still cling to your me- 
mory, and those who once had charity enough to believe 
you possessed some little sense, would be thoroughly con- 


vinced by the last act of your life that you were a fool. | 


They would say— Here lies that fellow F. who in order 
= a people that he was not a fool, ‘ died as a foo! 
ieth. 

F. Do you mean to insinuate that I am a fool ? 

W. Certainly not. 1 know you would challenge me; 
and I have not the least desire to be killed just now, nor 
do | feel bloody minded enough to wish to kill you or any 
other man. But suppose | should ¢all you a fool, and be- 
ing challenged, I should be fool enough to fight, and you 
should kill me, what advantage would you gain? 

F. I would wipe out the stigma of being called a fool. 

W. How so? Yon would not prove yourself any the less 
a fool by having stood up to be shot at ; though you should 
‘chance to escape death. The original charge would still 
remain with the same force as formerly. 

F. But I should gratify my revenge, and that would be 
some comfort. is z eee S4 

W. That is on the supposition you kill me ; but if I killed 
you, then, friend F. you would say nothing of the gratifi- 
cation. The truth is, your whole plea of wiping out a stig- 
ma; whether it be of a fool, liar, scoundrel, or what not, 
has no foundation in reason or sound argument ; because 
the challenging, the killing, the posting, or whatever may 
be the seek eats the original question, whether the of- 
fensive charge be true or false, precisely where it was be- 
fore the challenge. A fool may call out a wise man, a liar, 
a man of truth, a scoundrel, an honest man, &c. The 
mere circumstance of challenging or fighting, does not 
place the challenger on higher ground, or alter his relative 
position for the better. ; 

F. What would you have a man do, then, when he is 
insulted or slandered? | ae 

W. Do! Why, if he is an honest man anda good citi- 
zen, continue so by faithfully observing the laws and ful- 
filling all his duties as a worthy member of society. On 
the contrary, if he is a bad man, the best thing he can do 
is to set about amendment; and instead of killing his ad- 
versany, be careful to give him no further cause to speak 
evil of him. 

F. And so let the stigma remain upon his own charac- 
ter! 

W. Let him do as I have mentioned, and he will soon- 
est get rid of the stigma. An honest and true man is like 
pure gold, a tarnish cannot adhere to him. The harder he 
is rubbed the brighter he shines.—W.. Y. Constellation. 

a ed 


A REBUS. 
Three letters do compose my name, 
Backward or forward it’s the same ; 
In Paradise I once did dwell, 
So what am I, pray ladies tell ? 


A TOUCHSTONE FOR THE TIMES. 
Midas, (we read,) with wondrous art, of old, 
Whate’er he touched, at once transformed to gold ; 
This, modern statesmen can reverse with ease, 
"Touch them with gold, they’ll turn to what you please. 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
WITH EMBELLISHMENTS BY HERSKLE. 


Not very young—not very pretty, 

Not very dull;—not very witty, 

1 knew (by instinct) how to seold, 

Aud talk’d (untaught) at nine months old: 
In one short year, | learned at school, 
To speak by rote—to look by rule; 

I found that all the world agrees, 

A lady’s province is to please; 

Whate’er her motive, means, or plan, 
She must be charming—if she can. 
I thought this hard, but could not doubt i, 
And so, forthwith, I set about it; 

I studied bravely day and-night, 

To make such progress as| might, * 
And, (at some cost of time and rest.) 

I’m now “as charming”’ as the best! 


1 judge by. fashion—not by reason, 
IT only laugh in proper season, 
Whatever antics folly plays, 
i listen “with a face of praise:” 
If vice or meanness cross my path, 
1 check the threb.of scorn or wrath; 
By civil dullness sorely tried, 
{ never yawn (except aside!) 
But play the fool with smiling ease, 
And by appearing pleased, | please! 


Sometimes, through hurry or mistake, 
And, now and then, for conscience sake, 
J tell the truth!—a social evil, 

A practice, neither safe or civil, 

A rudeness, I am well aware, 

Too gross for well-bred nerves to bear. 
So half my beaux have taken fright, 
Give out that [ can read and write, 
And call me ‘“‘clever”—out of spite. 

At home [| caught (with grief | own,) 
A useless learning—worse than none— 
I learned to think—a dangerous art, 
That mends the head, but sears the heart; 
Yet when the age, fit is o’er, 

i’m just as foolish as before, 

Seeking what mischief | may do, 

And drawing likenesses for you! 

I’m not a wit, nor yet “amuse”— 

I sport no blue (but in my shoes,) 

I’m not “accomplish’d”—nor a saint, 

I neither proselyte nor paint, 

The “Ologies” are past my reach, 

I read | o Greek, and never preach, 
But then, instead, at idle times. 

I make good pudding—and bad rhymes! 


I flirt in Fanny Kemble’s style, 
I can be constant—for a while— 
Civil to rogues, to coxcomb’s cool, 
I shun a rogue but dread a fool; 
With either if one has to do, 
The rogue’s the safer of the two! 
My age?>—about some twenty-four, 
I may be less—1 won’t be more; 
I cannot count—it pleased the fates, 
1 never could remember dates, 
I’m often gay, and sometimes sad, 
in temper, neither good nor bad, 
But, as you see, with tongue and pen, 
A little saucy now and then. 


Folks say that I am pretty too, 

cerbays they flatter me “a few!” 

Shall | refer the point to you? 

I toss my head with so much grace, 
You cannot choose but like my face; 
My figure’s good—my ancle neit, 
Small hands, blue veins, and pretty feet? 
No money!—I despise the pelf, 

lam a fortune in myself! 

This sparkling gem is still unset, 
Good news for you—I’m single yet: 
My heart—but move me soatly here, 
For hearts, you know, are puzzling gear; 
Mine, if I have one, is at best 
Only a riddle, like the rest. 
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COBLENTZ—OHIOPYLE FALUS—AFFECTATION. 


COBLENTZ. ‘ 


The city of Coblentz, or Coblence. as it is 
indifferently spelled, takes its name from the 
osition it eccupies on the point of landformed 
between the Rhine and the Moselle—Confluen- 
tia. Its shape is triangular; on the opposite side 
of the Rhine is the celebrated fortress of Ehren- 
bristein, which frowns on the little town of Thal, 
at its feet. The ruins and ancient towers of this 
fortress, its ancient castles and towers make an 
imposing appearance from the quay of Coblentz. 
This view, with the bridge of boats thrown across 
the Rhine, the massy stone bridge which crosses 
the Moselle, and the numerous towers and spires 
which rise above the walls and buildings of the 
city, compose one of the most magnificent views 
that the imagination can conceive. The town 
is well fortified on every side. : 

The bridge is built of lava, and consists of 
fourteen arches, of an antique and picturesque 
appearance, as will be seen in the engraving, 
which includes also part of the town itself. 

The churches of Coblentz, though numerous, 
are not very remarkable. The Beatusberg, an- 
ciently the Marterberg, is noted for its fortifica- 
tions, but principally because one of the finest 
views on the Rhine is obtained from its heights. 
Coblentz has long been famous in history. It 
was the court of many of the Frankish kings, 
and of the emperors. Its old Roman fort be- 
came a royal chateau under the French domin- 
ion; afterwards a military barracks, and now a 
palace of justice. 1t stands on the banks of the 
Rhine, in the handsomest quarter of the town ; 
and with the theatre and other public buildings 
surrounding it, confers an air of wealth and 
grandeur upon the place. Prince Metternich 
was born at Coblentz. The French who de- 
stroyed every thing they could not keep, did 
much injury in this neighborhood, and thus the 
poet has truly observed— 

* Peace destroyed what war could never blight.” 
—_—_——»-———_— . 
OTIIOPYLE FALLS. 


The following notice of the Falls of Ohiopyle, 
of Youghiogany, was prepared for the forthcom- 
ing Gazetteer of Pennsylvania, by Dr. James 
Mease, of this city. * 

These falls, and the country around them, 
have a romantic appearance. A horizontal stra- 
tum of rocks, about thirty-five or forty feet above 
the level of the river, immediately below the falls, 
appears to extend under the hills toan unknown 
distance. The rock at the falls has altered much 
within thirty years, a part having been broken 
off during that time. On this floor of rock the 
water rushes along for some distance, and when 
within less than a quarter of a mile of the falls, 
the bed of the river becomes very rough, and the 
water tesses about the shelves of the rock in 
four irregular tumblings, of from three to five 
feet in fall, The river is there contracted from 
cannes to sixteen rods in breadth to about four 
in low water, where it pitches over the falls ina 
broken column, about sixteen and a half perpen- 
dicularly, into a very deep hole, where the river 
again widens to ten or twelve rods for about the 
distance of 120 rods, where another rapid com- 
mences at the mouth of ‘*‘ Meadow Run,” and 
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continues almost without interruption for seve- 
ral’miles. The column of water passing over 
the falls in October, 1816, was about four rods 
wide and five or six feet thick; but when the 
river is very high, it may be fifteen rods wide and 


twenty feet thick. Below these falls the bed of 


the river is generally very narrow, confined be- 
tween the hills, and sometimes rises in these 
narrow places to the height of more than forty 
feet above low water mark, while at the same 
stage of the water, the rise would not be more 
than ten or twelve teet at Connellsville, and 
about four or five at the Broadford, a few miles 
below that town. The rock that forms the bed of 
the river above the falls, appears to be the same 
range or strata as that over which “ Cucumber 
Run” falls, in a smooth sheet, for about thirty- 
seven feet, and then enters a little below the 
commencement of the rapids, at about 120 rods 
below the falls of the river, or ninety rods below 
the mouth of Meadow Run. The rapids or 
trough of Meadow Run are formed in the same 
strata, and but a short distance from the river. 
This trough is a gutter worn in the rocks, of se- 
veral feet in depth, down which the whole cur- 
rent of the run glides with incredible force, for 
several rods, in a column of from five to six to 
perhaps fifty cubic feet in thickness, according 
to the height of the stream, in a drought or any 
great freshet. A circle of about a mile in diame- 
ter, around the Ohiopyle Falls, would include as 
great a seat for water-works as any in Pennsyl-. 
vania. Any of these streams will afford a fall of 
from thirty to fifty or sixty feet in less than 100 
rods. By cutting across a neck of land, about 
ninety rods in distance, and not very difficult, 
the river will afford a fall of above 100 feet, and 
water enough the whole year for any quantity of 
machinery; but the roughness of situation will 
make the improvement of this site difficult and 
expensive. Near this place is a rock which 
may be formed into millstones, of a quality 
equal to French burr, and in quantity sufficient 
to supply all the western country. These are 
composed of a soft kind of sandy stone, that ap- 
pears to be worn away by the water, a cool . 
stream of which runs along the bottom of the 
cave. 
—_<>——-— 

Affectation is to be always distinguished from 
hypocrisy, as being the act of counterfeiting 
those qualities which we might, with innocence 
and safety, be known to want. Thus the man, 
who, to carry on any fraud.or to conceal any 
crime, pretends to rigours of devotion, and ex- 
actness of life, is guilty of hypocrisy; and his 
guilt is greater, as the end, fur which he puts on 
the false appeardn@e, is more pernicious. Bu 
he that,,with an awkward address, and unpleas- 
ing countenance, boasts of the conquests made 
by him among the ladies, and counts over the 
thousands which he might have possessed if he 
would have sypmitted to the yoke of matrimony, 
is chargeabl@only with affectation. Hypocrisy 
is the necessary burden of villainy, affectation 
part of the chosen trappings of fclly; the one 
completes a villain, the other furnishes only a 
fop. Contempt is the proper punishment of af- 





fectation,and detestation the just consequence of 
hypocrisy. 
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For the Saturday Evening Post. 
- _ LINES 

Written upon reading the account of Franeis Ansorr, who 

passed some time in a secluded manner at Niagara, and 

who was drowned near the falls. 

Stranger ! what charm allured thee from thy home, 

*Midst solitudes profound and vast to roam, 

‘No heart to beat responsive to thy sighs, 

No once loved form to meet thy longing eyes; 

To cheer thee in the sad and trying hour, 

When sickness reached thy solitary bower, 

Oh what dark tale of wo was thine, 

That drew thee hither from thy native clime. 


Haply thou lovedst, and she to whom was given 

Thy heart, thy all—save hope at last of Heaven ; 

She whose bright image flung its golden beams 

Of happiness and love, o’er youth’s fond dreams; a 
Haply was false—away in scorn thou cast 

The illusive light that glittered on the past, 

And sought to hide thy agony of soul, 

Where constant still the mighty waters roll. 


Or Stranger, did religion’s light alone 

Pourtray the glories ofthe Almighty One, 

And woo thee thus to give, in early days, 

Thy heart to love him and thy voice to praise; 
For this to cast each earthborn wish aside, 

The fond caress of sister or of bride, 

For this to leave the paths in childhood trod, 
And ’midst his wondrous works, adore thy God! 


Oh was it so—or did the pomp of kings, 
From which so much of human misery springs, 
Which makes the poor man still with tears forego 
The hard-earned sum, to swell a monarch’s show, 
While his poor babes around him cry for bread, 
And want and sorrow sit beneath his shed ; 
Did thy soul faint at Europe’s tyrant band, 
And'seek to rest at peace in Freedom’s land ? 


What were thy musings in that awful scene, 
Where Heaven’s hand in mightiness has been; 
Didst thou e’er dream, as still the dashing spray 
‘Gleamed in the light of yon bright orb of day, 
Formed by the union of the parted streams 
Meeting in foam—did not thy dreams 

View them as types of various nations cast 
Forth from their homes to mingle here at last ? 


Or, didst thou view in nature’s grand display, 
The loftiest subject for a poet’s lay ; 

A theme, another Milton to inspire, 

‘To draw immortal verses from his lyre ; 

Or did thy thoughts to other nations stray, 
And ponder o’er their glory and decay ; 

Of Tyre and Babylon—and Greege once free, 
Now lost or sunk in abject slavery ! 


Whate’er thy musings on thy lowly bed, 

The stars thou gazed on oft, their lustre shed; 
Yon mighty Falls from precipices tost, 

Still in the foaming deep abyss are Jost 1% 
Their sound disturbs thee not—the wave 
Thou loved in life was destined for thy grave, 
And tho’ the roar of waters never cease, 
Mayst thou repose in happiness and peace ; 
May poet’s lay—may sigh of maiden bright, 
Be breathed for thee--Niagara’s Anchorite! 








LINES-——THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 


Written for the Casket. 
The Sister of Charity. 


The clear frosty twilight of a January even- 
ing had changed to gloom, and darkness had 

athered the stilly veil around the sleeping city. 
The occasional roll of carriages returning from 
party, ball, or theatre, was become less frequent, 
and the cheerful hum of men’s voices was hush- 
ed to silence. The bright watchers of the sky 
had kindled their eternal lamps in the intense 
blue vault of heaven, while a silvery fringe that 
edged the eastward announced the late risin 
moon, and lit the ice-bound river with a glitter- 
ing lustre. The night was cold and cheeriess, 
the snow was swept in masses along by a bleak 
north-west wind, which wailed around the cor- 
ners of the streets with a hollow sound ; even the 
merry sleigh-bells sounded less merrily than 
usual, for they were unaccompanied by the joy- 
ous laugh of the riders, who sat silent and chill, 
wrapt in their furs, and wishing themselves 
home. ‘ Few and far between” were the pas- 
sengers who still crossed the deserted streets, 
and they drew their cloaks closer when they met 
the ice blast, and speeded them away—all but 
one. In a wretched, obscure street, between 
Shippen and South, where one dim lamp only 
served to exhibit the squalid misery, and con- 
trast its own lurid light with the pure radiance 
above, as it spoke the difference between earth 
and heaven, a female sore continued to pace 
the broken pavement with uneven footsteps, and 
though her slight form was ill defended from the 
cold by her scanty covering, she seemed not to 
feel the bitter wind which whirled around her, 
but leaned long against the solitary lamp—then 
painfully resumed her cheerless walk. 


The State House clock tolled midnight—she 
paused and listened to the strokes with a smoth- 
ered agony until their last echo had died away, 
then, as if suddenly roused, walked rapidly down 
the street,and entered a low frame dwelling, 
which stood considerably back, and seemed to 
have been partly unroofed either by accident or 
age. The scene within exhibited we in its 
gnantest form—no carpet covered the broken 

oor, no fire dispelled the heavy damps which 
hung mildewed pon the wall, a handful of ashes 
remaining from the few chips picked up during 
the day, no longer threw out the slightest heat; 
a bench wanting a leg, a bulged tin bucket half 
full of ice, a small quantity of straw serving for 
a bed, and covered with a tattered piece of rag- 
carpet—these formed the whole furniture of this 
miserable abode. Stretched upon the squalid 
straw,and wrapt in sweet, unconscious slumber, 
there lay a lovely child; no sorrow nor care had 
yet dimmed the brightness of his cherub beauty, 
or blighted the infantine glee of his opening life; 
he smiled as he slept, as though a dream of hea- 
ven bound his closed eyes, and well figured he, 
in his innocent beauty, the love of a gracious 
God, pling even the darkest scene of human 
misery. The woman knelt down by the boy, and 
casting off her calash, bent earnestly over but 
did not kiss him; there was a fearful contrast in 
the wild, woworn expression of her countenance, 
and the sinless calm of the sleeping isis =-yet 
she was beautiful; in her large, dark, prophet 


















eye, there was a spell of loveliness—a dream of 
souearauan beauty—pure, passionate and high; 
on her lofty brow there was a mind, a majesty 
enthroned, that hardly left the beholder power 
to mark its exquisite formation—but her eye was 
sunken now, and the very hues of life had for- 
saken her cheek; her form, though moulded in 
erfection, was wasted by want, and her pale 
ips had been kissed by the frost till warmth had 
almost left them. As she knelt, a tress of her 
dark hair fell over the infant’s face, and as the 
icicles with which it was frosted melted with the 
warmth, he stirred and shivered. The mother 
arose and undid the cloak, which, tattered as it 
was, but covered a gown more ragged still, and 
folded it over him. 

“It could not buy you bread, my child,” she 
murmured, “ fur the hearts of men are harder 
than the mill-stone; yet it may keep you from 
this bitter cold. Oh, God! what to me is cold 
or hunger ; I can bear all but thy cries, my bless- 
ed one—my own!” Her last words seemed to 
awaken some agonizing thought, for she sprung 
up and wrung her hands in wild emotion. 

“ He will wake and cry for bread, and I have 
none to give him! God of Heaven! didst thou 
not make man in mercy? Have pity upon a mo- 
— anguish; give me bread—bread for my 
child!” 

** Ada!” said a voice beside her. “ Ada!” 


THE SISTER 


OF CHARITY. 17ft 
ly, “the raving tiger, or false hyena, were the 
apter likeness; the consuming fire! Now, by 
the God of Heaven! the deceiving vapor which 
burns over rottenness and corruption better re- 
sembles thee!” 

** Even as you please, lady; the one compari- 
son suits equally well with the other, for the 
tiger can devour, and the ignis fatuus leads to de- 
struction: now to business. Ada, from the first 
hour | saw you in your father’s house I loved 
you. You saw, and scorned my love!—let it 
pass, I could have forgiven that; but the man I 
most loathe, most hate, upon this earth—the man 
whom I would sink to the deepest hell—him, 
him you chose to load with the rich treasure of 
your affections, and pour upon his head the vir- 
gin sweetness of your love! Douglas Bellis was 
my favored rival!” 6 

“‘ Thy rival! out upon thee, base reptile !—I 
shame to hear thee join thy name with his!” 

“You married him,” continued De Vaux, 
without noticing her interruption, except by a 
quick contraction of the brow, “it was well, at 
least you thought so; but you did not dream that 
the bloodhounds of revenge dogged your foot- 
steps. He was poor, I was rich—he was dis- 
liked and contemned, I favored and trusted by 
your father—yet you married him; I warned 
you not to awake a hatred which would pursue 


| you to disgrace, desolation, and death—yet you 

ra She turned slowly round, and gazed, with lips | married him and scorned me.” 
‘a parted and eyes fixed, as by fascination,on the} ‘“Eyen as now, | scorn thee!” began Ada, 
an speaker. A man of low stature and cnt Baha haughtily; but De Vaux caught her arm, and 
to ortions had entered unobserved, and stood by | pressing it firmly, said— 
i .er, muffled in a large cloak and slouched cap.| “Silence, fool! the tempest of my rage but 
vl * Ada!” he repeated, “ listen to me, and I will] sleeps; awake it not, or it will overwhelm you in 

give you bread for your child .. Be its fury. Lrepeat, you murneu pousias setie: 
= ‘Who are you that speaks?” she said, in low| and your father swore a fearful oath never to 
h. tones. : see you more; who prompted that oath and fed 
Who?—have you, then, forgotten me? I am,} his anger? 1. Your husband vainly tried for 
Lf Ada, your friend or foe—your guardian angelor| employment; who circumvented him? I. He 
~ evil spirit—as you choose, as you determine.” flew to the gaming table; who urged him to spend 
- ‘es Julian de Vaux,” said Ada, slowly, “ what his last cent while his wife and child were starv- 
ea rings you here? Are you come to exult over the | ing? Why, I—I did it. You are now in desola- 
iv ruin you have made? eee tion and disgrace: death is still wanting to m 
ved You have rightly named me, Ada,” said the | oath—choose you whether it shall be fulfilled t” 
ch stranger, dropping his cloak, “ but not myer-| There was a deep pause. Ada did not an- 
on rand. Icome to you asa friend; beware you| swer; her eyes were bent upon the ground, and . 
ne make me not your foe! I bear the olive branch; | so still, so motionless, was her form, that she 
4 turn it net to the dagger’s point! more resembled a rare piece of statuary than a 


' “Aye,” she replied, bitterly,“ I am no stranger 


living, breathing creature. De Vaux’s 
- 5) . eyes 
to your tender mercies! Ere I knew you, I was 10 x 


were rivetted upon her with a triumphant smile; 


- happy and honored in my estate, beloved and |} he seemed to gloat upon her beauty, faded as it 
es pent with a father’s love, surrounded with com-| was, and exult in the evident anguish of her 
“lid es and girt about by friends; you came like| manner. At last he spoke again, and if imagi- 
o the blasting mildew and withered my joy, you| nation may picture the probable tones of the 
an poured the rank poison of your heart into my; Arch Tempter, those of De Vaux’s might well 
a. Cup of happiness and turned it to gall; Iam an} resemble them in their fiendish triumph. 

fo: outcasts beggar—yet still I am above thee! ‘‘ A few words more, Ada, and then decide 
va Man! false hearted, cowardly, treacherous} upon your fate for ever! Listen to, and mark 
_ tmman—I scorn and defy thee! My soul was not} me well; your father accompanied to the thea- 
Saud mae to stoop to thine!” ; . . _,,| tre to-night the woman he is about to marry— 
oe 3 expected and can forgive this passion, | your name was mentioned, and | spoke of you 
and rephed De Vaux, coolly, “a woman’s words| with feigned compassion. Ada, he swore a fear- 
but must have their way,and I have weathered their | ful oath, that even were you dying at his feet, he 
oe rohan too long to be discontented now; but let| would thunder in your ears the anathema of his 
hog this end it, for”—and his brow darkened as he] curse; nay, turn not away, for you must hear 


spoke— it is ill playing with the lion’s wrath, 
or sporting with the consuming fire.” 
* The lion’s wrath!” repeated Ada, scornful- 


me. I parted from your husband, in the lowest 
resort of gamesters and swindlers ; he had toiled 
the livelong day for a paltry sum—he'staked and 
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lost it; before I left, he had wagered his very 
clothing; and I smiled to think, that he must 
face this wintry blast, without protection from 
the weather. Ada,are these the props on which 
you lean? Leave them, and trust tome. I love 
you still, and will replace you in affluence and 
oy.” 

Ada had listened to his words in motionless 
silence; a crimson color had gathered on her 
cheek, and her dark eyes fiashed with living 
fire; for a moment, it seemed asif the fierce con- 
vulsion would have slain her, but she calmed 
suddenly, and advancing slowly towards him, 
she fixed her proud eye full upon him, and an- 
swered in proud tones of dignity. 

* Julian De Vaux,” she said, “ you have seen 
and know many things; but the human mind 
you know,not, in its purity and power! This 
hovel is tics. and | am prouder of these rags 
than of a gorgeous palace and adiadem of gems. 
Begone! and learn from me that the free spirit 
« stoops not to paltry circumstances, and that I 

scorned thee not more in exaltation than now I 
do, amidst poverty, famine, and desolation !” 

The tones of her voice rang high and proud as 
she pronounced her bold defiance, and her form 
dggned to dilate with a majesty of mind. But 

é, Julian De “Vaux could answer, the child 
surrred, andysuddenly becoming conscious of the 
cold, he commenced a piteous cry, ‘“* Oh, mother, 
lam coldand hungry! give George some bread, 
mother ?”’ 

The head of Ada sunk upon her breast, and 
the rich glow faded from her cheek, while over 
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the brow there rushed a flush of unutterable| k 


thoughts. She ran to the boy and folded him 
closely to her breast. De Vaux followed her. 
““, nat is eloquence which surpasses mine. Ada, 
your child must starve or your pride stoop to 
turn pauper, and be supported by parish alms, 
if you re madly to refuse my offered fricnd- 
ship. Be wise in time, and tale wealth and love 
from my hand!” 

With a sardonic smile, De Vaux opened his 
pocketbook, and displayed it filled with notes 
and gold; the child hung sobbing round his mo- 
ther’s neck; Ada clasped her hands wildly 
above her brow—then passionately threw her- 
self upon the dingy floor at his feet. 

* Julian De Vaux!” she gasped in bursting 
emotion, ‘‘ you have wished to humble and sub- 
due me; lam humbled to the very dust—l am 
kneeling at your feet for mercy—have pity on 
my agony, and give me bread for my child!” 

De Vaux smiled. ‘* What needs this passion, 
Ada; it is 1, not you, should kneel; for you it is 
who deprive the boy of food. Come, throw away 
this folly, and” 

He would have raised Ada in his arms, but she 
put them proudly back, and motioned him away; 
her agony was too powerful for words, and De 
Vaux saw that he must await the collapse of her 
present excitement. He turned to the door— 
** Ada, I leave you an hour to determine; listen 
to those cries of hunger, and if you can bear 
them unmoved, blame yourself, not me, for the 
murder of your child! To-morrow night I will 
again be here.” 

Hour after hour passed away, and the first 
gray streaks of morning light began to tesselate 
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the heavens, the stars faded one by one from 
their azure palace, and the bright sunbeams 
threw a rich glow across the fretted icicles, like 
the smile of love kissing away the tears of beau- 
ty—yet Ada sat motionless as when De Vaux 
had left her, clasping her boy to her breast, as 
if its frozen surface could impart the warmth she 
did not feel. Her husband had not returned the 
livelong night, and well she knew the cause; he 
could not bear to witness the misery which he 
had made; disappointment had first driven him 
to the gaming table, and desperation kept him 
there. At last a black woman, who lived near, 
and who often assisted Ada with a kindness that 
shamed many a fairer skin, came in and per- 
suaded her to give her the child in charge,while 
she herself should try to sleep. ' 

“We hab a fire and some Johnny cakes, 
missis.”’ 

** Ay, take him, and God bless you, Savan- 
nah,” said Ada, hurriedly, “‘ I—yes, I will sleep 
awhile; one kiss, my child—it is for you that— 
take him Savannah.” 

In a few minutes more Ada had left her mis- 
erable dwelling, and wrapt in her ragged cloak 
was quickly traversing the streets towards 
Eighth and Chesnut; her limbs were stiff with 
cold, and her tender frame exhausted with want 
and suffering ; but her indomitable spirit quailed 
not, sorrow and despair seemed but to unwind 
the hidden chains of her fortitude, and she pass- 
ed through the gay crowds with whom she once 
mixed without a single sigh given to her lost 
happiness. At last she turned into the well- 
nown street, and beheld the house where so 
many years she had lived in innocence and joy, 
through which her gay laugh had so often rung 
in its glee, and which she had left pursued by an 
enraged parent’s curse. Her steps faltered at 
the sight,and she leaned in sudden faintness 
against the rails. “* Perhaps he will again spurn 
me from him—perhaps he will repeat his awful 
curse, and bid me see his face no more. Qh! 
just God, awfully hath my disobedience been 
visited, pursue it not unto the second and third 

eneration! Have mercy upon my child—my 
innocent, my beautiful—and | can die in peace!” 

At the moment a dashing sleigh drew up to 
the door, and several gay visitors stept out. Ada 
knew them well; they had often flattered her 
beauty and extolled her accomplishments, yet 
they entered the house as smiling as ever, though 
they knew she was an outcast and forlorn. 

‘Get up, good woman,” said one of her fa- 
ther’s pampered menials, “ you must not sit © 
blocking up tie steps.” 

“Oh, my father!” murmured Ada, as she 
dragged away her frozen limbs, “‘ your servants 
have plenty and to spare, while I am perishing 
with want. Alas! I have indeed sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy child!” 

For several hours did the unfortunate woman 
watch an opportunity to gain admittance ; visit- 
ors succeeded to visitors and party to party; all 
went out laughing and gay,and once she caught 
a glimpse of her father's face as he handed some 
ladies to their carriage, and the wind blew his 
silvery hairs over his lofty brow. Her feelings 
| were wound to the highest pitch of excitement, 
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and hardly could she refrain from rushing for- 
ward and falling at his feet in the open street. 
At last his own carriage drew up, and she saw 
that soon her last hope of seeing him would be 
gone; so dragging down her calash over her 
burning temples, she ascended the steps, and 
endeavored to pass the waiter who was standing 
there. 

‘¢ What is your business ?”’ asked he, prevent- 
ing her. 

“To see Mr. Grenville,” faltered she. 

“You can’t see him now, he is going out to 
dine with Mr. B., of the Bank,” replied the man, 
imperatively. 

“ But I must see him, and who shall prevent 
me? Do you not know me, Washington? Aye, 
now you do—let me pass, for I will see my father.” 

“ Lord ha mercy! Miss Ada! you musn’t, any 
how !—Mercy! me! your pappy wont see you, no 
how !” 

A dead faintness came over the unhappy girl; 
her eye had caught a figure on the stairs which 
blighted her hopes—it was De Vaux; his basilisk 
eye was on her, and a withering sneer was on 
her lip. Ada sunk hopelessly upon the steps as 
he advanced towards her. 

“ What,do we meet again so soon ?” said he in 
his usual cold, sarcastic voice, “‘ what would you 
here, fair lady ?” 

“Oh! for the sake of God!” 

* Of whom ?” 

“ Alas!” said Ada, shudderingly, “‘ you believe 
in none; but for the sake of humanity—as you 
were born of woman, and drew your earliest 
nourishment from her breast—as you hope for 
ment in your utmost need—let me see my fa- 
ther!” 

“T do not hope nor wish for mercy in my 
need,” replied he, with a cruel smile, as thoug 
he mocked her agony, “* yet you shall not say I 
denied your request. Here, Washington, let this 
lady pass to her father, and much good may the 
permission do her!” 

“ Mr. De Vaux,” called a voice from within, 
“we are waiting for you.” : 

‘“* My father! my father!” shrieked Ada, rush- 
ing forward, “ look upon your child—1 sinned in 
my disobedience, but J have suffered too—take 
your curse from me, for my punishment is greater 
than | can bear.” 

Mr. Grenville had advanced slowly as she 
spoke, followed by a young lady, and stood now 
before his kneeling daughter. 

_“ Who is this woman, and who dared to let her 
in?” asked he. 

‘** My father! do you not know this face? It is 
changed by famine and want, yet it is the same 
you used to caress and bless. This voice, though 
faint and broken now, was once sweet music to 
youear. I have sinned against you, oh, my fa- 
ther! yet still lam yourchild; have pity on my 
despair.” 

“What!” said Mr. Grenville, sternly, “ is 
your golden dream of love vanished so. soon? 
Are your high notions of independence fallen so 
low? Away from me,I know you not} in the 
hour when you stole from my roof with the man 
{ hate, you ceased to be my child§yand be the 
heavy curse of your disobedience of your head, 
for ever and ever.” ‘4 
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Prostrate on the floor dropped the illfated Ada, 
her senses had reeled beneath the horrid denun- 
ciation. 

*“ Oh, pity her!” exclaimed the young girl, 
stooping down, and parting the dark hair of Ada 
back from her pallid brow. 

““Ha! beware!” said the old man, sternly. 
Then turning to De Vaux, continued, “see that 
woman taken away at once, for we are after our 
—— time.” 

hort was the blissful trance that wrapt Ada 
in ignorance of her misery ; she opened her eyes 
too soon-—for they fell on the dark, hopeless coun- 
tenance of De Vaux. 

“ Are you satisfied?” asked he, coolly. 

“*T will go home,” exclaimed the wretched 

irl, raising herself with difficulty, “ home! alas, 
T have none but in the grave.” - 

“Why do you thus struggle with your fat ? 

Heaven and es~*h have forsaken you, and 
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itself decrees ) ae : 
“ My fate!” satu 13 ‘ 
cious God, what fate. ~ ' na 


horror—while steel cau kill, . swal- 
low—never, never!” 

De Vaux laughed. Adacould have borne in- 
sult, threats, or rage; but a laugh—it rum 
through her brain like the mockery of a fiend, 
and seemed to blight all hope, all feeling, with 
its cold, unnatural sound; it fell upon her spirit 
like an infernal spell—the tears in her burning 
eyes changed as it were to blood, weakness was 
instantly merged in strength, and her grief gave 
way toa fierce decided resolution. Impassive, 
cold and stern as himself, she arose to go; her 
eye no longer fell beneath his, but met it with a 
desperate firmness ; even De Vaux shrunk from 
the high resolve and constancy graven on her 
marble features. 

‘- Shall I see you to-night, Ada?” said he, with 
some hesitation. 

** If you come, I shall be there.” 

“Will you give me your answer then ?” 

“T will.” 

“ Farewell,then, until to-night,” said De Vaux 
+ ig his usual sneering manner, *‘ an 
then’ — 


* Aye, until to-night,” repeated she, “and 
% *k * * * * 


then” — 

** Almighty God! am I alive or dreaming? Can 
this be Ada, the affectionate, the gentle—or does 
a fiend assume her shape, and ternpt to guilt? 
Is it her voice that speaks of death and blood, or 
is it all a horrid and unreal mockery ?” 

These words were uttered by Douglass Bellis, 
the husband of the unhappy Ada, and seemed in 
reply to some fearful proposal made by her, for 
she stood with an extended arm, and dark, con- 
tracted brow, like a Pythoness in the agonies of 
inspiration. 

** Perhaps not,” she replied calmly, “ for I re- 
cognize nothing of myself in your picture. Oh! 
Iam changed to a fearful being since last we 
met; not mine the guilt—not mine the punish- 
ment!” 

Her husband gazed upon her with an awed 
and anxious look. ‘The scene would have done 
honor to a Rembrandt’s pencil. otrowaty did 
the rosy glow of sunset contrast with the damp 
and stained floor on which it fell, as if a thing 
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so bright had lost its way in wandering through 
that wretched window; still more strangely was 
the contrast marked between the fearful agita- 
tion of the man, who paced the small hovel with 
hurried steps and witha flushed disordered face, 
and the stony, unnatural steadfastness of the 
woman, who stood, silent, impassive, still, without 
a trace of outward agitation or fear. 

“ For God’s sake, Ada,speak to me; I cannot 
bear this awful silence—say but that you did not 
mean those dreadful words.” 

** Douglass, you urge me in vain; my mind is 
set, my fate is fixed, and you do but waste your 
words. Listen to me,’ and she raised her burn- 
ing eyes to his, “ I could bear, and have borne, 
my poverty and starvation in silence and tears. 
I forgave persecution, defied threats and scorn- 
ed pity—but a laugh—a laugh to mock the vio- 
lence of agony. Douglass, I tell you that laugh 
turned my tears to blood, my gentleness to gall; 
urge me no more—that laugh is branded on my 
brain, and blood must quench the fire.”’ 

M4: h, God!” exclaimed he, “ but this is fearful. 
Ada,‘I dare not hear you.”’ 

** Now, shame upon thee!” said Ada, witha 
cold and scoruful tone,“ the very worm will turn 
when trampled on,and shall we bear oppression 
unmoved? Art thou aman? The wild beasts of 
the wood will rend the hunter in defence of their 
young. Art thou a father, and wilt thou do less ?”’ 

“ Fiave you no fear, no feeling? I remember 
the time you could hardly bear to look on blood, 
and woitild have wept to see aninsect die. Ada, 
have you no fear nor feeling ?” 

“ Fear!’ she answered, “I have fasted for 
many hours, and am athirst; give me that knife 
and I will plunge it in my arm, and drink the 
gushing life blood! Do you talk to me of fear, 
and feeling?” She lowered her voice toa low, 
sad cadence. ‘| have watched your couch of 
agony, and heard my child scream for bread; I 
have borne a father’s curse, and been driven 
homeless and forsaken on the wide, wide world ; 
I have trembled on the verge of prostitution and 
madness—and do you talk to me of feeling?” 

Bellis shuddered, as he replied in a deep, 
hoarse voice. “ Aye, Ada, but there is a fear 
beyond this earth; dare you defy Omnipotence, 
and break the dread command of— Thou shalt 
do no murder?’ ” 

“ Chimeras all!” said she, steadily, “ this first 
law of nature and of God is self-defence, every 
thing that lives obeys its impulse. I have been 
persecuted and driven to the extremities of hu- 
man suffering; but now J turn upon my oppres- 
sors.” 

“But have you thought upon this dreadful 
deed, and does not your purpose falter? Can 
you bear to behold the tortures of mortal agony ? 
Can yow see the stiffening limbs writhing in the 
last convulsions, and feel the outpoured life 
blood gush over your murderous hands ?” 

“It is the general doom,” she answered, un- 
moved, “man was born to suffer and to die. 
What matters it whether the steel, the drug, or 
worn out nature prepares his everlasting sleep ? 
A few years earlier or later, it is but death that 
comes at last.”’ 

“lf the grave were all,” murmured Bellis, in 
terrible emotion, “ but oh! Ada, in that world 
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beyond its confines, shall not that outpoured 
blood arise to sink the foul murderer to the deep- 
est hell ?” ye 

*“ On him be the guilt—mine be the punish- 
ment! 1 am nochild to tremble before imagina- 
tion’s phantom; it is but wasted breath to urge 
me, Bellis. Here, lay your fingers on my wrist, 
and if its pulse be but one shadow quickened, 
hope to move me from ay pape: : 

She extended her hand, and Bellis shuddered 
to feel the notices of her pulse—full, calm and 
equable, as even without one faltering pause or 
hurried bound. It was a dreadful sight, to see 
that creature, so young and fair, braced to such 
unnatural energy, and calmly defending so fell 
a purpose. He dropped her hand with a sob 
of agony, and as the tears burst from his eyes, 
exclaimed—* Ada, my unhappy wife! may God 
forgive me for my guilt! It is 1 that have made 
you thus—I that ‘have driven you mad, and 
changed your gentle nature to ferocity and hor- 
ror. That little hand shall never be imbued in 
human blood; mine has been the fatal power to 
make you thus—mine shall be the horrid deed, 
and its inevitable punishment.” 

For a moment the stony deadness of Ada’s 
feelings gave way before this burst of tenderness; 
a tear burst over her burning eyeballs, and a 
rising sob heaved her white bosom, but] she 
forced back the emotions with desperate resolve, 
and locked the fountain of tears within her 
heart. 

“* Douglass! my hushand, be not thus moved; 
why should you Be upon yourself the fault of 
cruel fate? Of one thing be sure—not in the 
hour when I became your wife, and hope and 
joy smiled so fair upon our loves—not in that first 
flush of soulfelt happiness, were you more dear 
to me than now! But away with these thoughts, 
let us speak of death and horror, of blighted hope 
and murdered joy; let us court images of dark- 
ness and dread to nurse our human nature, and 
rouse the latent fiend within us. See, nature is 
wrapping round the world her shadowy veil, ber 
fore it is withdrawn.” 

** Almighty God!” groaned Bellis, “ look not 
upon this deed! the body—-Ada—what?” 

** The ice 1s broken on the Delaware, its bright 
waters will give a lasting sepulture.” 

“ But the blood ?” 

** Shall not accuse us,” interrupted the woman, 
boldly, “* when all is over, yon strand and this 
dilapidated hovel shall make a noble hecatomb; 
accident will bear us out. “How easy is it, then. 
Here, take this passport to the grave; the edge 
is keen and sure ; strike like a man—an injured, 
desperate man.”’ 

* Oh God, for mercy !” 

** Be firm,” continued the desperate woman, 
whose swoln veins, blazing eyes, and wild, su- 
pernatural energy, might well have figured the 
fallen angel enshrined in a form of loveliness. 
** Remember the lives of yourself, your wife and 
child, hang upon your arm! Remember that 
boundless affluence, security, and revenge attend 
a certain blood—” 

** Hark!” interrupted the man, convulsively. 

** What?” exclaimed Ada, bending her ear to 
the earth, “do you hear a step?” : 

** T do—hush !—he comes, he comes—it is his 
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tread; stand here, behind the shadow; so, fur- 
ther yet. Do not strike until I see again his 
serpent smile, and hear that fiendish laugh once 
more.—Ha! proud, exulting destroyer !—it is 


thy last!” 

With a stunned and half senseless stare, the 
man allowed his wife to place him behind the 
deep shadow of a projecting beam. A tap was 
heard at the door. Ada dashed her arms wildly 
above her head ; another minute she had smooth- 
ed her features into composure ; the door opened 
—a step crossed the threshold.—tThe angels of 
God turned weeping from that sight! 

“ * * * . 

It was late in the evening of a spring day, 
about five years after the circumstances nar- 
rated in the beginning of this tale, that the Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Baltimore drove in his carriage 
to the establishment, then small and few, of the 
Sisters of Charity. He was a man “to all the 
country dear,” unaffectedly pious, without a 
taint of bigotry; universally humane, without the 
smallest ostentation; mild, merciful, and affec- 
tionate to every member of the human family, 
without respect to their situation, or the tenets 
they held. That their life snould be in the right 
was his desire—that they should be of the Church 
of Christ was all his sectarianism; wherever 
there was sorrow, want, or suffering, there was 
a claim upon his purse, his time, and his gentle 
attention. About three years before, he had in- 
troduced into the convent a gentle sister, and 
she it was that he was now come to seek. Sister 
Ann was one, such as there are few—one whom 
the holy writ emphatically describes as “ weary 
and heavy laden.” She wasa being of enduring 
sorrow, yet so uncomplaining and patient, that 
her grief could only be supposed from her faded 
form and pale lips, over which there never passed 
a smile. She was of a spirit so subdued and 
humble, that the coarsest fare, the most menial 
offices, the lowest place in church and prayer, 
seemed all too vod for her bowed heart to bear ; 
and though religion never found a profession 
from her lips, its purest spirit was to be found 
in her untiring mercy, her deep humility, and 
lowly though fervent devotion. In all cases of 
fatigue and danger, Sister Ann was the unwea- 
rying nurse; wherever self-denial, fortitude and 
patience were required, she was the person 
chosen for the office; but if gratitude or praise 
repaid her pains, she would rush convulsively 
away, and writhing on the ground, lay her head 
inthe very dust. She was of weakly and broken 
strength, yet the power of mind upheld her 
through the most awful scenes; to witness the 
mortal agony of the departing spirit, seemed 
more dreadful than the bitterness of death to 
her, and often she would lay for hours as insensi- 
ble and cold as the corpse from which the life 
had departed; yet she never shunned the trial, 
and many a passing spirit had her fervent im- 
porta led to kneel at the mercy seat, and 

nd pardon at the eleventh hour; but when the 
tongues of others joined the rejoicing hallelujahs 
of angels over a forgiven sinner, she would burst 
away with such woworn, hopeless agony upon her 
face, that consolation dared not intrude upon her 
penitence, and even pity shunned to speak of 
pardon. One only amusement beguiled her life, 
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and that was one of mercy; every little bird 
found in her a friend during the long winter, and 
she would preserve the minutest insect from de- 
struction with a fearful terror of death, that 
spoke of a mind butill at ease. Little she shared 
in the church’s holy rites, and nothing in its com- 
forts. The Bishop alone knew aught of her se- 
cret soul, and even his parental voice failed to 
soothe her inward desolation. 

He had come now to take her to some new 
scene of trial, and without a word she bent her 
pone lowly on her breast, and prepared to fol- 
ow. 

“ Father,” said the Superior, gently, “ will not 
another doas wellas Sister Ann? She has watch- 
ed for many nights, and her strength is well nigh 
wasted.” 

* Oh! no—no—no!”’ said the Nun, in a voice 
of the deepest melancholy, “‘ do not deprive me 
of the office which God’s mercy has deigned to 
bring me to. Where is the sufferer?” 

“ He is one,” replied the aged Bishop, “‘ whom 
the terrors of the law pursue for some sad crime, 
but the terrors of the gospel are worse for him to 
bear ; his body is sinking beneath the fierce con- 
vulsions, and if humanity and love can aught 
aay ag his suffermgs, it is our duty to offer 

2em.”’ 

A deep sigh burst from the lips of the Sister; 
it was one of unutterable wo, and the Bishop said 

ently to her—“ Faith—faith—though your sins 
e as scarlet—faith can make them white as 
wool.” 

She did not answer, and they were soon on 
their way to the town jail, where the unhappy 
man was lying. He had been engaged in some 
drunken frolic, and there ar Fit, | some words 
which led to a suspicion of guilt; a search had 
proved these suspicions to have foundation, and 
after some examination, he had been conveyed 
to prison to take his trial. At the moment when 
they entered, he was raving awfully, and the 

hysician declared that he must instantly be 
bled. Sister Ann advanced to assist; but when 
the blood flowed, she gave a convulsive start— 
nor was it without the most desperate effort that 
she forced herself to look upon the operation. 
After it was over, he seemed calmer, and repeat- 
ed his wild waco | for a priest. 

* T am a priest, though an unworthy one,” said 
the benevolent Bishop, “‘ open your conscience 
to me. and may God give you ease.” 

* Oh! mine has been a life of sin, but I am in- 
nocent of this,” groaned the unhappy man, “ they 
have arrested me for murder. I have spilt blood 
before, but not this.” 

A deep groan interrupted his words. He 
stared wildly around, and then continued— 

* They will hang me, and I dare not. It is five 
years, come next January, since I was out by 
the wharf,in Philadelphia, one night, on no good 
errand,and while watching fora boat, something 
dark and heavy was floated to my feet; it was 
the body of a man, but 1 did not kill him; I 
robbed that body of a watch and rings, and held 
my peace, that | might not be discovered. They 
were advertised, and I dared not part with them. 
Yesterday, I tried to sell onc; it was known, and 
1 shall be hung for the murder. I daré not-—dare 
not die.” 
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* You shall not die,” exclaimed the Sister of 
Charity,springing up, with a wild and desperate 
emotion, “ found out foul murder ever is, and the 
foul murderer too; mine was the hand that struck 
that fiendish blow—mine was the guilt—mine 
shall be the punishment. You shall not die.” 

The Bishop gazed upon her in paralyzed hor- 
ror ; but a firm and unshrinking courage seemed 
to have superseded the humble timidity of the 
Nun; years seem to roll back and restore to the 
wretched woman the daring resolve of other 
days; but now it was exerted in a righteous 
cause. 

*“ Hear me, holy father, and curse me if you 
will, that I have veiled beneath this sacred 
habit so dark and foul a secret. I will not 
“eg of the temptation to that crime, nor urge 
that madness governed my heart and brain in 
that dreadful hour—to Him who judgeth, my re- 
morse and horror have been Tihowhn. at 
blood sunk in the earth, but vengeance has not 
slumbered; I lived to see my husband die in 
tortures of remorse, cursing me for his temptress 
and ruin. I saw my blessed child sink beneath 
the curse of blood, and wither like a cankered 
rose; he died within these arms, and yet I lived; 
but death was in my heart; you saved me from 
self-destruction, and strove to whisper of pardon 
and peace. Father, within that Convent’s peace- 
ful walls, the avenger of blood hath pursued me, 
he hath wrested the crucifix from my lips, and 


stood between me and the holy altar; he hath |}. 


haunted the day and the darkness, and now the 
hour of his retribution is come. To man my 
life is forfeit, it shall be laid down in expiation 
of my sin,and may God have mercy on my soul.” 

Few words followed this confession, the man- 


ner of the unhappy woman brought conviction 
of her truth; and so decided and resolute were 
her words, that all attempts to dissuade her from 
her purpose, even if justifiable, would have been 


unavailable. From the moment that her dark 
secret had passed her lips, she seemed to gather 
a new existence; the resolution to expiate her 
sin and save a fellow creature’s life, by open 
confession, appeared to pour a balsam on her 
bleeding conscience, and give her more glimpse 
of hope than she had known since the hour of 
her guilt. Free and full was her accusation of 
herself, and as some papers belonging to the 
wretched De Vaux, and several unchanged 
checks and notes, were still in her possession, no 
doubt could remain of the fact. Todescribe the 
sensation made onthe public mind by the know- 
ledge of such atrocity in a character so well 
known and universally beloved as Sister Ann, is 
almost impossible; yet compassion prevailed 
above horror, and when the temptation and the 
sufferings of the illfated Ada were fully publish- 
ed, there was no heart except her own that did 
not anxiously hope for a mitigaticn of the pun- 
ishment due to murder. Nor may words do jus- 
tice to the alarm and sorrow of the venerable 
Superior and the benevolent Sisters of Charity ; 
that sin had laid heavy on the heart of their con- 
trite and lowly associate, they had long suspect- 
ed; but that it should be the sin of blood, that 
judgment must be passed and expiation made 
for it, was ashock most terribly severe ; yet they 
did not forsake her; the hope she had so often 
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pointed to another was now whispered to herself, 
nor was it wholly unavailing. Through the 
depth of her humility, amidst the agony of her 
remorse, with public shame and punishment be- 
fore her eyes, Sister Ann, or Ada, as we should 
more rightly call her, began to feel a peace and 
pardon descending on her soul—a beam of hea- 
venly hope shining through the darkness of de- 
spair; and though these blessed feelings were 
‘** few and far between,” still they nerved her to 
support the more frequent bursts of accusing 
agony. It appeared that at the time when the 
wretched De Vaux had been with Ada for the 
last time, that he himself was liable to the law, 
from an accidental and uncommon discovery 
made the same day, of extensive forgeries on Mr. 
Grenville and other merchants of the city; and 
as it was impossible for him to suspect discove- 
ry, his sudden disappearance, and several testi- 
monies given in eridanoe. left no doubt on the 
public mind that foul play or accident had caused 
it. Yet, as he had never mentioned to any where 
he was going, or what was his business, no sus- 
pone of the perpetrators had ever arisen; but 
is appearance and valuables were advertised 
and it seemed that a distant relation of his ha 
been present during the drunken bout in Balti- 
more, and instantly recognizing a cyphered seal 
of De Vaux’s, had caused the search, which, af- 
ter the lapse of five years, brought the fell deed 
to light. 
And now it was the day before the public 
trial, and expectation, anxiety and sympathy 
were at the height; a partial examination had 
taken place,and Ada had taken the place of the 
suspected man within the town jail. And now 
it seemed that the mercy of a long suffering God 
had repaid long years of penitence, of sorrow 
and prayer, with something of peace—for Ada 
heard the Bishop speak of one great atonement 
without feeling herself excluded from its salva- 
tion—she heard of the thief upon the cross, of 
T)avid repenting of his sin, and dared to hope 
even she might ask for mercy. 

The night had come slowly on, and still the 
venerable Priest of God sat with Ada in her 
peek’ cell; it was perhaps the last night that she 
would hold an unsentenced life ; but so low had 
suffering reduced her frame, that it was doubt- 
ful whether she would survive to expiate the 
sentence of a broken law. He spoke of hope— 
hope beyond the grave ; of love—love that bore 
insult, sorrow and death to save mankind; of 
peace—peace such as the world giveth not, and 
cannot take away. Suddenly his words were 
broken by a hurried sound—a sound of many 
footsteps and confused voices; the next minute 
the door was opened, and the chief magistrate 
and officers entered, accompanied by an_old 
man, whom they with difficulty upheld from 
sinking. : 

* Ada, my child—my unhappy, injured child! 
Where is she ?”” Ada had sprung from her lowly 
bed, and feli now at her father’s feet, laying her 
head upon the groud in speechless humility. 

* Arise,my child; awake to life and happiness. 
I come to free thee from guilt and fear—for De 
Vaux is not dead, but lives!” 

As the master painter dropt over the unde- 
scribable anguish of the father the veil of con- 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


cealment, so do we leave to imagination a scene 

ast the power of words to pourtray. From the 

ono when he had bid her leave his presence and 
see his face no more, he had been a wretched 
creature ; her anguish haunted him with no pass- 
ing sorrow; and when the extensive villany of 
De Vaux was discovered, and gave rise to many 
doubts of false representation and foul play, his 
torments became unbearably strong. What was 
his consternation when a few days after, he was 
summoned to see a stranger with every appear- 
ance of mystery, and that stranger proved to be 
De Vaux himself. The blow struck by a falter- 
ing hand had but served to stun him for a time; 
ere morning dawned recollection had returned, 
and he had been taken in by colored people, 
who, wholly ignorant of his name, supposed him 
to have been hurt in a drunken scuffle. There 
he had heard that his fraud was discovered and 
himself a beggar, and with the usual cunning of 
his character he readily fancied that by holdin 
so shocking a threatabove Mr. Grenville’s head, 
he could still dupe him out of money and assist- 
ance. In this he instantly succeeded ; the con- 
science stricken father consented to forgive his 
robbery, and settle a handsome annuity on him 
as a bribe for silence and immediate departure, 
and De Vaux had secretly left a city en his 
crimes and supposed death were the general sub- 
jects of discussion. No tidings or clue could Mr. 
Grenville ever gain of his hapless child, until five 
years after, he beheld her name, her guilt and 
sufferings blazoned in the public prints. To gain 
immediate evidence of the existence of De Vaux 
and tu proceed with it to Baltimore, was the 
work but of a few days, and now the father 
came to free the unfortunate Ada from the crime 
of blood-guiltiness and the suspended terrors of 
the law. 

‘“* May the ever blessed name of God be prais- 
ed!” exclaimed the Bishop,“ the stain of blood 
is off your heart and hand. Down to the earth 
and adore Him who in goodness hath chastised 
you, and in abundant mercy hath brought you 
peace!” 

And Ada, she had stood as one transfixed, 
while in broken sentences the above was told; 
when it was done, and the full conviction that 
the supposed victim to guilt and madness yet 
lived, rushed over her mind, she made a convul- 
sive motion as of washing her hands, then clasp- 
ing them above her brow, fell prone upon the 
earth. They ran to raise her, but the spirit of 
the suffering creature had already entered into 
rest. A happy smile played round her livid lips, 
and seemed the earnest of a blessed hope, that 
her sins were forgiven and her penitence ac- 
cepted by a gracious God. 

Mr. Grenville survived her not long, and in 
dying left his large fortune to found that noble 
asylum, and enlarge that holy order, now so well 
known by the destitute and diseased; and many 
a relieved sufferer, many a converted sinner, has 
since had reason to bless t':e hour which made 
— penitent and woworn Ada, a Sister of Cha- 

Y. 

—-— — ~<-— 

Lirr—Is like the two great rivers of Africa— 

the Nile and the Niger; we know not where the 





one begins or the other terminates. 
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To sow those seeds, those principles impart, 
That stamp a lustre on the human heart; 
To fix the mind, its gifted powers engage, 
And waken fancy to adorn the page; 
Make virtue bolder, innocence more fair, 
Teach folly wisdom, and presumption prayer, 
Philosophy her golden thread extends - 
From Man’s low being, to his greater ends; 
Inspires the mind with what a Newton taught, 
What Locke immortalized, and Plato thought; 
Yet shows to man that while his power extends, 
From nature’s being, to her farthest ends; 
Sweeps broad creation, yon wide field of air, 
And on the wings of numbers visits there; 
Though proudly great, or eloquently just, 
Can’t weigh an atom, or compound a dust; 
Can only see, that unities extend 
To one great good, the same great general end; 
Common alike, intermingled, mix’d, 
And God the centre, where they’re only fix’d; 
In whom they spring, digress, unite, extend, 
Life, instinct, cause, first principle and end; 
The all existing and in all combine, 
The unknown self acting principle of mind; 
Effects but seen—nor whence or how they flow, 
Is to know all, and all that man can know; 
Content in these to legitimately soar, 
And feel the immortality he can’t explore, 


O’er climes extended cast our eyes around, 
Admire the cause, and trace the secret bound: 
What mighty scenes, what noble structures rise, 
Cloud piercing mountains, what delicious skies! 
Here towering Alps, there higher Andes grow, 
Here blooming nature, there eternal snow; 
Regions unknown, ftom whence no light is brought, 
And yet unvisited—only but in thought; 


*Tis to the brave, the daring and the bold, 
New glories open, and new worlds unfold; 
That towering grandeur strikes admiring eyes, 
Unfelt by those who hear it with surprise; 
Whose coward hearts from dangers learn to flee, 
And rest content to hear what others dare to see; 


*Tis to the traveller, whose unweary soul, 
Melts ’neath the sun, or freezes at the pole; 
O’er trackless desarts, beats a pathless way, 
Or where he cannot follow, learns to stray; 

It is to him, each country andeach clime, ~ 
From sacred Ganges to Potosi’s mine... __ 
From farthest Ind, and Afric’s burning sand, 
To Australia, and Aleutean land; 

Where distant nature teems with other kinds, 
From arctic circles, to antarctic climes; 

In growing vigour, opening beauties wrought, 
Pour all the boundlessness of thought; 

Elates, enwraps with pure devotion’s fires, 

He bows, he bends, man wonders and admires; 
Sees the small limits of his infant state, 

And all beyond, how mighty, vast and great; 
And having ranged the wide creation o’er, 
Finds all that’s left him, then is, to adore. 


J. F. W. 
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VIEWS OF THE WEST. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
STATE OF OHIO. 


The first settlement made in this now great state 
was at Marietta, in April, 1788, by forty-seven adven- 
turers from New England, who went out under the 
auspices of the Ohio Company, who had purchased of 

overnment a million of ae. the price of two- 


thirds of a dollar per acre. This Company had the 
choice of the wikis down, but selected the poorest 
tract in its whole compass. Others soon joined the 
settlement, and in this wilderness, at least fifteen hun- 
dred miles above tide water, ship building was actually 
carried on to a very considerable extent before the 
year 1806! 

The next settlement was made six miles from Cin- 
cinnati, in November, 1788, under the auspices of John 
Cleves Symmes, of New Jersey, who was also a large 
purchaser from government, and who certainly acted 
more wisely than his son who has since thought pro- 
per te devise a lodgment within the centre of the earth! 
Cincinnati was settled in December following; the 
streets were laid out during the winters, and their 
courses marked on the trees, the whole being then a 
dense and heavy forest. What a wonderful revolu- 
tion has forty-three years produced, as we shall pre- 
sestly show. 

The sale of the section in which Cincinnati is laid 
out was paid for in land warrants, which cost, it is 
said, only forty-nine dollars! Wow little anticipation 
of the immediate future could Symmes have had, when 
he sold this spot so cheap. He had a splendid fortune 
in his very grasp, and lost it by a signature,as many 
have done, and continue to do at the present day. 
How many among us in Philadelphia are there now 
who are hewers of wood and writers of paragraphs, 
whose immediate ancestors sold whole squares of 
ground, for the price that ten feet of the samo would 
now command! 

The first court was held at Cincinnati in 1790. Its 
increase of population since that period, in round num- 
bers, is thus stated:—in 1795, 500; in 1800, 750; in 
1805, 960 ; in 1810, 2320; in 1813, 4000; in 1815, 6000; 
in 1818, 9000; in 1820, 10,000; in 1830, 29,000; in 
1833, probably 32,000. Well may the reviewer ven- 
ture to say, that the history of the world does not fur- 
nish one other instance of a city built up thus rapidly, 
without any Other agency than that of individual in- 
dustry and enterprise. It may be looked upon as a 
phenomenon in the history of population. 

We cannot enter into much detail of the settlement 
of other parts of the state. On the side of the Lake, 
a lodgment being once made, its rapid improvement 
immediately followed. How rapid this was, will be 
seen by the following statement, in round numbers, of 
the population of the state at different periods. In 
1790, 3000 ; in 1800, 30,000 ; in 1810, 231,000; in 1820, 

© 581,000 ; in 1830, 937,000. Thus the population mul- 

~ tiplied itself ten times in the first ten years; in the se- 
cond ten years, seven times; in the third ten years, 
nearly two and a half times; and in the fourth ten 
years, nearly thrice. That it will go on rapidly increas- 
ing no one can doubt, though it may not probably 
double itself again under a much longer period than 
the last. 

Without entering into an expose of the laws of this 
great state, we may mention one feature as curious. 
Males of the age of 18, and females of the age of 14, 
who are not nearer of kin than first cousins, are per- 
mitted to marry; and if they have attained the ages of 
21 and 18, no consent but their own is required to the 
union. But if disappointed of happiness, a divorce 
is much more easily obtained than elsewhere. When 
we add to this, that the excess of free white males in 
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the state over the females is 31,097—or that there are 
thirty-one thousand spare husbands, whom, if they do 
not like on trial, they can perhaps get rid of, we anti. 
cipate as soon as the navigation fairly opens that there 
will be a strong current of emigration from the East. 
ern States of spinsters! 

The State of Ohio covers a surface of 40,000 square 
miles, of 25,000,000 of acres. About one-fourth of this 
is re in the hands of the United States, for sale at one 
dollar and a quarter per acre. Donations have been 
made to the legislature, for the furtherance of educa. 
tion, religion, and internal improvement, of 1,763,000 
acres, a bountiful provision for all future time, which 
must continue to render the state great in every re. 
spect. 

The debt contracted by Ohio for canal purposes 
amounts to nearly five millions, and the whole length 
of her navigable canals is four hundred miles. With 
her great rivers, and Lake Erie added to these, no 
spot on the face of the globe, of the same extent, con- 
tains greater facilities both for internal and external 
communication. It is curious to see how the credit 
of Ohio stands the experiment of such a large debt; it 
is a fact, that her Cana! Stock is twenty-nine per cent. 
above par! and the message of the governor informs 
us that 100,000 dollars of additional 6 per cent. stock, 
has recently been disposed of at-the rate of 124 dol. 
lars cash for 100 dollars. The tolls last year, when 
the principal canal was unfinished, was 111,000 dol- 
lars; and it 1s presumable that, without inuch longer 
requiring the aid of taxes, the tolls of themselves will, 
besides paying the entire debt, begin the toundation ot 
a sinking fund. 

The taxes in Ohio are very low—say nine mills on 
the dollar; the highest salary in the state is only 1200 
dollars! 


STATE OF INDIANA. 


_ The importance and wealth of the western State 
is by no means understood by many of the citizens 0 
this republic. Unobtrusive, and not given to puffing, 
they are silently but surely shaping their course of em- 
pire. We propose in to-days paper, to give an outline 
of the rise and condition of Indiana, the sister of Ohio, 
for which purpose we have consulted the best recent 
authorities, but shall be materially indebted to Flint’s 
Western Geography, new edition,a work which should 
be a favorite everywhere, and which in fact it is wher- 
ever known. 

Indiana is in length 250, and in breadth 150 miles, 
no mean dimensions, when the soil is settled by such 
hardy and moral citizens as we are about to show is 
the case. Itis divided by nature between prairie and 
woodland, the latter predominating. ‘The settlers are 
principally from New England, and we accordingly 
find there traces of their dialect and manners; the ten- 
dency wherever they settle, to rapid increase and pros- 
perity, is nowhere more conspicuous. Other states 
have enjoyed more notoriety and newspaper descrip- 
tion, from being settled by rich planters, &c., but Indi- 
ana has been peopled for the most part, by young per- 
sens seeking their fortunes, whose progress has been 
noiseless and unnoticed, though on that account not 
the less sure and useful. Missouri and Illinois, though 
so famous in story, have not yet reached a papulation 
of 150,000, while Indiana now exceeds 400,000, ol 
whom at least 70,000 are free white male inhabitants 
over the age of twenty-one years. 

The southern, or river Ohio front of the State, 1s 
conspicudus for its belt of river hills, bluffs and knobs, 
having a thousand aspects of grandeur and beauty, 
sometitnes rising more than 300 feet, or twice the 
height of Christ Church steeple, above the level of the 
river. In the spring these blufis are crimsoned wit 
the red bud, whitened with the brilliant blossoms ot 
the dogwood, or rendered verdant with the beautiful 
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May apple, and present a most striking landscape to 
the traveller, as he skirts them ina steamboat. Such 
is the south front. 

With few exceptions the interior is one vast level. 
The prairies which distinguish some of the western 
states, are here very prominent features of the coun- 
try, having the usual distinction of high and low, 
swampy and alluvial. For a wide extent on the north 
front of the state, between the Wabash and Lake 
Michigan, the country is generally an extended plain, 
alternately prairie and timbered land, with considerable 
swamps and small lakes,and ponds. Every traveller 
has spoken with admiration of the beauty and fertility 
of the prairies along the course of the Wabash, par- 
ticularly near Fort Harrison. It is said no partot the 


western world can probably show greater extents of 


rich land in one body, than that portion of the White 
River country, of which Indianapolis is the centre. 
Now that Indiana is all surveyed, it is found that it 
possesses as large a proportion of first rate lands as 
any in the west. With a few exceptions of wide 
prairies, the divisions of timbered and prairie lands are 
more happily balanced than elsewhere. Many rich 
prairies are long and narrow, so that the whole can be 
taken up, and timber be accessible by all the settlers. 
There are hundreds of prairies only large enough for 
a few farms, and even in the large ones, occur those 
beautiful islands of timbered land, which form such a 

istinguishing feature of the prospect. ‘The great ex- 
tents of fertile land, and the happy distribution of 
springs and rivers, may be one cause of the unexam- 
pled rapidity with which this state has peopled, and 
another reason may be, that being a non-slaveholding 
state, and next in position beyond Ohio, it was happily 
situated to arrest the tide of emigration, that set be- 
yond Ohio, after that state was nearly filled. 

Indiana is fertile in corn, rye, oats, barley, wheat, 
and the usual farm products of the eastern states, 
though some of the vast prairies and rich bottoms are 
too nich for wheat, until the natural wild luxuriance of 
the soil has been reduced by cropping. Upland rice 
has been attempted with success, while some of the 
warm and sheltered vallies have yielded in favorable 
years, considerable crops of cotton. Nocountry can 
exceed this in its adaptedness for rearing the * finest 
fruits and fruit bearing shrubs. Wild berries are abun. 
dant, and in some of the prairies strawberries are large 
and fine. For all the objects of farming, and raising 
grain, flour, hemp, tobacco, cattle, sheep, swine, horses, 
&c., the emigrant could not desire a better country 
than may be found in Indiana. In the rich bottoms 
of the southern parts, the reed cane and the large gin- 
seng are abundant. : 

The high and rolling regions of this state are as 
healthy as the same kinds of land in other parts of the 
United States. ‘The wet prairies and swampy lands, 
are however subject to fever and ague, and bilious com- 
plaints, but that the settlers in general have found the 
state, taken asa whole, favorable to health, the aston- 
ishing increase ef the population bears ample testimo- 
ny. The winters are mild compared with Néw Eng- 
land, or even Pennsylvania. Winter commences 
about Christmas, and lasts seldom more than six 
weeks—in the northern parts, snow sometimes, though 
rarely, falls a foot and ahalfin depth. Peach trees are 
generally in blossom in March, and the forests begin 
0 be green from the Sth to the 15th of Apmil. Vast 
numbers of flowering shrubs are in full flower before 
they are in leaf, which gives an inexpressible charm 
to the early appearauce of spring. 

Although Indiana has not so great an extent of in- 
and navigation as Illinois, the amount of that naviga- 
tion is very great. Many of its waters interlock with 
thoseof the Illinois. It possesses the whole extent of 
the noble Wabash, and White River and its numerous 
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boatable branches. By those large marshy ponds, 
which at once discharge into Lakes Michiganand Erie, 
on the one hand, and the Gulf of Mexico on the 
other, with a small expense of money and labor, the 
lakes will be united by canals with the Ohio ana Ili. 
nois. ‘The state is alive to the importance of internal 
improvement, and a navigable canal already connects 
the White Water, by the Big Miami, with the Ohio at 
Cincinnati. This state, so rapidly becoming populous, 
will soon dispute the points of population and impor- 
tance with Ohio, and will no doubt, ere long emulate 
the enterprises, the canals, and public works of its mo- 
del. By the lakes, its northern frontier is already 
connected with Canada and New York. The whole 
extent of inland navigation now exceeds 5,000 miles. 

It would not comport with our limits so well as with 
our inclination, to give the statistics of the principal 
towns. We are compelled to mention only a few.— 
Lawrenceburg, the seat of justice for the county of 
Dearborn, stands on the bank of the Ohio, 23 miles 
below Cincinnati. The ancient village was situated 
too low, so that it was not uncommon for the water 
to rise four or five feet above the foundations of the 
houses, in which case the inhabitants retreated to the 
upper story,and drove their domestic animals to the 
hilis, Visits and tea parties were projected in the in- 
undated town, and the vehicles of transport were skiffs 
and periogues. ‘The period of floodbecame a time of 
carnival, and the running water was supposed to con- 
duce to health, carrying off the vegetable and animal 
matter. New Lawrenceburg has been built on the 
second bank, and few places have made more rapid 
progress. Many of the new houses are handsome 
and make a fine show from the river. It has several 
manufactories, and a population exceeding 1,000. Au- 
rora is 13 miles below, and has 70 or 80 houses. Ve- 
vay ts 45 miles below Cincinnati. It contains between 
2 and 300 houses, a court house, jail, academy, print- 
ing office, issuing a weekly paper, a branch of the 
Bank of Indiana, and other public buildings. Mr. J. 
J. Dufour was the patriarch of the place, and the Swiss 
emigrants under his direction, commenced here the 
successtul cultivation of the vme—Vevay presenting 
at this time the largest vineyard in the Umon. The 
industrious Swiss make large quantities of straw bon- 
nets. Madison is the most populous and one of the 
pleasantest towns, and is the landing place for the im- 

orts of the Ohio. It has 25 drygoods stores, doing a 
ies business. A line of stages passes anova it—it 
has two printing offices, and issuesa respectable week- 
ly gazette. It has an Insurance company, and appli- 
cation has been made for a branch of the United States 
Bank, which will no doubt be granted, if that institu- 
tion is rechartered ; whether it will be located at Ma- 
dison, Lawrenceburg, or Indianapolis, remains to be 
determined. Madison is particularly noted for the 
quantity of pork barrelled there, and contains from 
2,000 to 3,000 inhabitants. New London and Charles- 
town are smaller villages. Jeffersonville is opposite 
Louisville, on a high bank, and has many handsome 
houses. ‘The broad rapid river, forming whitening 
sheets and cascades at the falls, the display of steam- 
boats, and the whole noble prospect, combine to ren- 
der the scenery of this village uncommonly rich and 
diversified. It has a land ofhce, post office, pnnting 
office, and some other public buildings. In 18!9a ca- 
nal was commenced to go round the falls of Ohio, on 
the Indiana side at Jeffersonville, which, if it had been 
completed, would have been of great importance to the 
place, but the one now completed at Louisville, has 
done away with the necessity of a second. Clarks- 
Aille is a smal! place, just below where there is, or was 
a good ferry. New Albany is four miles below Jeffer- 
sonville, where many steamboats that cannot pass the 
falls, are laid up for repair. It has a convenient ship. 
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yard, and is a busy and thriving village having 1,900 
inhabitants. 

Vincennes is, after Kaskaskia, the oldest town in the 
western world, having been settled in 1735, by French 
emigrants from Canada. It is 150 miles above the 
‘mouth ot the Wabash, and 54 from the nearest point 
of the Ohio, and contains 1,500 inhabitants. ‘The plat 
of the town isa level, and laid off very ee veri his 
important place is accessible by steamboats for the 
greater part of the year. Most of the inhabitants have 
an air of ease and affluence, and_Vincennes furnishes 
a eng and literary society. Harmony is 54 miles 
below Vincennes; the history of its settlement by 
Rapp, its subsequent purchase 2 Beng Maclure and Ro. 

Owen, with the failure of their Quixotic plans of 
happiness, and even of earthly immortality, are well 
known. The “Social System” has been abandoned, 
but some of the Owenites still linger there. The town 
of Harrison presents the anomaly of being in two 
states !—part in Ohio and part in Indiana. Richmond 
is a thriving place of 1,500 inhabitants. 

Indianapolis, the capital, is on the west bank of 

ite River, in the centre of one of the most exten- 
sive and fertile bodies of land in the western world— 
nearly central to the state, and at a point accessible to 
steamboats. No river in America in proportion to its 
size and extent, Waters greater bodies of fertile land 
than White Rivers The country about this town has 
been settled with remarkable rapidity. But a few 
years since it was a dense deep forest, where the tra- 
veller now sees the buildings of a metropolis, compact 
streets and squares of brick buildings, manufactories, 
mechanic shops, printing offices, business and bustle. 
It will probably become one of the largest towns be- 
tween Cincinnati and the Mississippi, having over 1,800 
inhabitants already. 

In 1820 the population of Indiana was only 147,000 
—in 1830 it exceeded 344,000, and it now is considera- 
bly more than 400,000—an increase unexampled even 
in the west. The people are distinguished for their 
progress in making farms and villages, as well as for 
their intelligence and respectability. ‘The soil of the 
Upper Wabash is of the richest quality, being black, 
deep, friable, and extremely productive. The face of 
the country is undergoing great changes, which seem 
to work by enchantment. Four or five years ago it 
had only been trodden by savages, or the animals of 
the wilderness. The opening of the New York canal, 
has caused the Lake Michigan front to be viewed as 
a maritime shore, and the most important front of the 
state. Numerous portages between the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi and the Lakes, are tound in Indiana—more 
than twenty have been peaceeec. and through one, ca- 
noes have passed from the Ohio to Lake Erie. These 
will eventually be the routes of canals, and of great 
importance. 

ndiana has many curious subterranean caves. In 
one Epsom salts is found in lumps, varying from one 
to ten pounds; the floors and walls are covered with 
it in the form of a frost, which, when removed, is 
epecdily reproduced. Nitre is also formed. 


The National Road is laid out, and some part of it 
made through the state from east to west, passing 
through Indianapolis. The spirit of regard for schools, 
religious societies and institutions connected with them, 
which has so boncrabe evened the legislation of 
Ohio, has displayed itself in this growing state. There 
is a large body of the society of Friends in Indiana, 
who, as likewise in Ohio, have had their moral influ- 
ence. If we could, says Mr. Flint, present a scenic 
map of this state, exhibiting its present condition, it 
would present us a grand and interesting view of deep 
forests, wide and flowering prairies, dotted with thou- 
sands of log cabins ; and in the.villages, brick houses 
rising beside them. We should see chasms cut out of 





MY HUSBAND. 


the forests in all directions. We should note thou- 
sands of dead trees surrounding the incipient settle. 
ments. On the edges of the prairies we should remark 
cabins or houses, sending up their smokes. We should 
see vast droves of cattle, ruminating in the vicinity jn 
the shade. There would be a singular blending of na- 
ture and art; and to give interest to the scene, the bark 
hovels of the Indians in many places, Would remain 
intermixed with the habitations of the whites. But 
the :nost pleasing part of the picture would be to see 
independent and respectable yeomen_ presiding over 
these great changes. The young children would be 
seen playing about the rustic establishments, full fed 
and happy, sure presages of the numbers, healthfulness, 
and independence of the coming generation. 

He.3 we reluctantly take leave for the present of 
this interesting state, and in our next shall probably 
give some notice of Michigan, which we are so scoop 
to hail as a sister state. 


So 
MY HUSBAND. 
Who early took me for his wife, 
And trod with me the road of life; 
Through all its varied ills and strife? 
My husband. 


Who shar’d with me, in ev’ry woe, 

And form’d my solace here below, 

Where earthly storms and tempests blow? 
My husband. 


Who hear’d the voice of loye divine, 
Whose heart, the Spirit did incline, 
To join his highest hopes with mine? 
My husband. 
Who now in dust has laid his head, 
The lap of earth his clay cold bed; 
To slumber with the prostrate dead? 
My husband. 


Who has resign’d his spirit free, 
Forsaken time, and earth and me; 
That he might with his Saviour be? 

My husband. 
Who waits, in hope, that glorious day, 
When freed from death’s oppressive sway; 
And tears shall all be wip’d away? 

My husband. —_* 


Who shall attend the angel’s sound, 
Loud echoing through the vast profound; 
And rising, leave his burial ground? 

My husband. 


Whom shali I meet, at God’s right hand; - 
With whom in glory shall I stand; 
And join Redemption’s chosen band? 

My husband. 


With whom, in heavenly worship sweet, 
Shall I, in endless praises meet; 
Forever join’d at Jesus’ feet? 
My husband. 
en ole 
TO 
With thee do my moments of happiness flow, 
For thee do my feelings of tenderness glow: 
Thy mind is my anchor—thy counsel my guard— 
Thy frown is my terror—thy smiles my reward. 
A farewell, the heart’s feeling oft seals 
With a tear, the attendant of sorrow; 
And memory a wish often feels 
To retrace each sweet sceneonthe morrow. 5. 
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THE MAHOGANY TREE. 


THE MAHOGANY TREE. 





One of the 


reatest vegetable curiosities in 
this section of the country, is a large mahogany 
tree at Bartram’s garden (now Carr’s,) a short 
distance from Grays ferry on the Schuylkill. It 
is of enormous size, and has been valued as it 


stands at $2500. It was brought by Bartram 
from the South on one of his expeditions, and is 
unquestionably the largest tree of the kind in 
North America. 

The account of the first introduction of ma- 
hogany to England is curious. A physician of 
the name of Gibbons was building a house in 
Covent Garden in 1724, when he received a pre- 
sent of some mahogany planks from his brother, 
a West India captain, and he desired his car- 
penter to work up the wood. The carpenter 
had no tool hard enough to touch it, and the 
planks were laid aside. The doctor’s wife after 
the house was finised wanted a candle box, but 
the cabinet maker who was applied to, to work the 
planks, also complained his tools were too soft. 
But he persevered, and the candle box was 
completed after a rude fashion, but it was so 
much admired that the physician resolved to 
have a mahogany bureau, and when it was fin- 
ished, all the people of fashion came to see it. 
The cabinet maker procured some planks and 
made a fortune. From that time the use of ma- 
hogany furniture went forward, and the drawers 
and bureaus of walnut and pear wood werg.su- 
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perseded in the houses of the rich. In 1829 the 
importation of mahogany to England exceed- 
ed 1900 tons. 

The common mahogany tree (Sevtenia ma- 
hagoni) is one of the most majestic trees of the 
whole world. There are trees of greater height 
than the mahogany, but in Cuba and Honduras, 
this tree during a growth of two centuries ex- 
pands to such a gigantic trunk, throws out such 
massive arms, and spreads the shade of its shi- 
ning green leaves over such a vast surface, that 
even the proudest English oaks appear insignifi- 
cant in comparison. A single log sometimes 
weighs six or seven tons. It grows in the most 
inaccessible situations, and a great part of the 
expense consists in the labor of getting it to 
market. Gangs of slaves of from 20 to 50 per- 
sons, amend by a captain, and accompani- 
ed by a huntsman, whose duty itis to search out 
trees, set out in August from Honduras, and fix- 
ing ‘On an abundant neighborhood, a sufficient 
number cf trees are felled to employ the gang 
during the season. The tree is cut about ten 
feet from the ground. The trunk is the most 
valuable, but for omamental purposes the limbs 
are haere The making ghe roads upon 
which the wood is to be transpmrted, is estima- 
ted at two thirds of the labor afidexpense of ma- 
hogany cutting. Fire is resorted to, toclear the 
way; bridges of great strength have to be con- 
structed, and miles of road made toa single tree. 
from which sometimes one, and sometimes three 
or four logs are obtained. Oxen, in teams of 
eight to twelve pair, are employed to transport 
the logs; the largest one ever cut in Honduras 
was 17 feet long, and 57 inches broad; depth 64 
inches, measuring 5,168 superficial feet, and 
weighing 15 tons. 

Each truck requires two drivers, sixteen men 
to cut food for the animals, and twelve to load. 
The heat isso great that the labor of loading has 
to be done in the night. Thelogs are pushed up 
an inclined plane by bodily exertion, without 
any further mechanical aid. The river reached, 
the logs marked with the owner’s name are pitch- 
ed into the stream. When the rivers in June 
are swelled the logs float down a distance of 200 
miles, followed by the gangs in canoes, todis- 
engage them from the overhanging branches of 
trees, until they are stopped by a boom near the 
mouth of the river. Each gang now separates 
its own cutting by the marks, and form them 
into rafts, in which state they are brought to the 
wharves of the proprietors, taken out of the 
water and undergo a second process of the axe, 
to make the surface smooth. The split ends, oc- 
casioned by being dashed against the rocks, are 
sawed off, and they are ready for shipping. The 
process of veneering is of recent origin; by it 
nine tenths of the wood is saved, being glued on 
to pine and other woods. Itis sawed in Phila- 
delphia into thin veneers by steam, a process of 
reducing and yet saving appearances, which 
will no doubt sometime be applied to marble for 
building even to a greater extent than at pres- 
ent. 

ee 

No mancan possibly improve in any company, 
for which he has nv respect enough to be under 
some degree of restraint. 
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Written for the Casket. 
AN ELEGY 

On the fate of the unfortunate Jane M‘Crea. 
When greatness falls, its deed-ennobled name 
Lives priz’d by mortals, and endear’d to fame ; 
When Virtue dies, the world laments its doom, 
And grateful tributes crown its honor’d tomb ; 
When Valor sinks in victory’s arms to rest, 
Its name is hallow’d, and its memory blest ; 
When Genius crush’d in early promise dies, 
Taste weeps with ‘l'ruth, where nature’s votary lies; 
When Beauty blanched by slow disease decays, 


Youth mourns its fall, and Friendship breathes its praise: 


What then to thee, oh, beauteous maid ! is due, 
Whose form was lovely as thy soul was true ; 
Who fell ere lite hope’s promise could impart, 
Or love's fruition cheer thy constant heart. 
Doom’d by an aii that sped its deadly power, 
From random hands, in fate’s avenging hour; 

As some sweet warbler spurns his nest to try 

His. wayward wings along the alluring sky; 

Wild with new freedom cleaves his joyous way 
Warm’d in the glow of Sol’s reviving ray, 

Till from beneath the sportsman’s watchful sight, 
With leaden death, compels him from his flight ; 
His song unfini , whilst his wings were spread, 
Ere yet his glancé could tell by whom he bled ; 
And drops him strengthless on the ground to lie, 
There welter anguished, grow congeal’d, and die. 


What tribute-gifts thy memory mourn’d should crown, 
To swell the story of thy sad renown: 

Let Time relate, for Time alone can know, 

What future good from former ills may flow; 

Let History tell, whose thrilling record brings 
Back from the past the view of vanish’d things; 
*Tis Truth alone that substance gives to song, 
Those tints to Fancy’s magic touch belong. 

Let nature tell, whose changing round imparts, 
Gloom to our souls, or gladness to our hearts ; 

Let Pity tell, while glistening tear-drops steal, 

She hearts must move who pain can keenest feel; 
Let Friendship tell; she best can speak thy praise, 
Who knows the joy that mutual love repays: 

And whilst the soul in musing o’er thy fall, 
Partakes the spell of each--the power of all, 

Let song her requiem pour around thy tomb, 

And Fancy wreathe a garland due thy doom. 


No mystic rites from holy tongues were thine, 

In death’s cold sleep thy beauty to resign ; 

But Peace was priestess o’er thy virgin clay, 
When nature’s arms embrac’d thee in decay. 

No hearse-drawn train with mournful steps and slow, 
Were seen to yield th’ accustom’d signs of woe ; 
But duteous there a remnant of the brave, 

Bent o’er thy wreck, and form’d thy humble grave. 
With gentle care thy burial shrouds array’d, 

And ‘neath yon pine thy blood-stained relics laid : 
Where from the boughs the oriole chim’d his song, 
And gurgling leap’d the fountain’s stream along. 

In earth’s green breast by warrior-hands enshrin’d, 
~-Beauty in death by valor’s side reclin’d ! 

But unforgetful grief her debt hath paid, 

In sad remembrance of thy lonely shade ; 

And faithful hands have burst thy cell of slecp, 
Thy dust to honor, and thy fall to weep— 





AN ELEGY. 


And maiden-trains from rural hamlets nigh, 
Have borne thy relics thence to where they lie; 
There rear’d the slab that tells thy joyless doom, 
And points the pilgrim to thy new-made tomb; 
Where nature blends with art’s etherial glow, 
To mark thy rest, and tell thy tale of woe. 


Ne’er shall thy fate around thee fail to draw, 

Hearts ever true .o nature’s kindliest law : 

‘To trace the spot whereon thy beauty bled, 

And coldly death love’s sinless semblance wed ; 
The haunted scene whereby thy suffering clay, 
Reclin’d in blood, and stiffened in decay ; 

Where startling shrieks in savage madness rose, 

And rous’d the panther from his lair’s repose : 
Where crouch’d in ambush watch’d the fatal foe, 

To fire aloof, or deal the deadly blow. 

Where for awhile the woods with warfare rung, 

Till doubt no longer on the conflict hung ; 

Where strife dismay’d the feeble band that bore 
Thy plighted form with life-blood crimson’d o'er, 
Whose murd‘rous fingers gashed thy yielding brain, 
And peal’d thy ringlets, as from foeman slain ; 
Where, seal’d the fountain, still the pine tree stands, 
Notch’d by the bird’s bills, and the strangers’ hands, 
Rocking its rude boughs to the shivering gale, 

The time-worn witness of thy chilling tale. 

Or pensive tread the village grave-yard round, 
’Midst tombs defac’d, and many a mouldering mound ; 
There lonely loiter, where embower’d in green, 
Thy marble crowns the fair surrounding scene ; 

In silence pause from truth’s chaste lines to learn 
Thy tale of blood, and sigh above thy urn ; 

Where oft at even village bands repair, 

And sadly breathe their hearts’ confiding there ; 
Where, pledg’d in love, youth’s guileless lips implore 
For hearts as constant, and for lives as pure ; 

Where valor’s sons survey thy humble grave, 

While grow their hearts for woman doubly brave : 
Where minstrel-spirits waste a musing hour, 
Invoking nature’s song-inspiring power. 

Where youth’s fair hands, earth’s flowery tributes strew. 
And morn and eve thy turf’s green breast bedew. 
Where summer songsters trill their music wild, 
Which sweetly once thy sinless love beguil’d ; 
Where night-winds breathe their dirges o’er thy grave, 
And the green-sward and trembling tree leaves wave : 
While unseen guardians, bending from above, 
Shield thy sad sleep, and bless thy life of love. 


But vain may roll the poet’s tuneful line, 

Since praises breath’d from every tongue are thine ; 
In vain for thee his mournful song may flow, 

Since grief to feel, is but thy fate to know ; 

In vain may strike his lyre’s elegiac string, 

Since round thee history’s muse her spell doth fling ; 
In vaiu may feeling her sad dirge impart, 

Since pity’s throb is thrine from every heart : 

{n vain his verse thy hapless tale may chime, 

Tis trac’d in blood upon the scroll of time. 


Fate’s bleeding victim! not alone to die, 

Is it that wins thee tears from pity’s eye ; 

*Tis not alone that thou in love wert pure, 

That living hearts thy dying pangs deplore: 

But thus to fall in beauty’s rosy bloom, 
Bride-robes thy shroud, thy nuptial-bed the tomb ; 
Just as hope held love’s blissful prize in view, 
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‘To grasp, and prove it mockery and untrue ; 

‘To share in death what fate in darkness gave, 

A lover’s anguish, and a martyr’s grave ; 

Tis this sad end that draws around thy name 

The glow of fancy, and the charm of fame ; 

And prompts the heart, while feeling’s flame shall barn, 
Thy name to cherish, and thy fate to mourn. 


Thon fairly featur’d, and celestial soul’d, 

In war’s dread annals by thy doom enroll’d ; 
For ever blended with thy country’s rise, 

And dear to man where’er thy story flies ; 

Tho’ lost to freedom her proud strength decay, 
Time o’er her wreck triumphant shall display, 
Long as the world revolves, or stars shall shine, 
Thy name immortal, as thy love divine ! 


While Fame doth teach from Sappho’s saddening tale, 
How little life can spurn’d in love avail ; 
From those who nightly swarm the Grecian wave, 
What perils hearts dissever’d dare to brave ; 
From fair Lucretia’s shuddering tale of crime, 
How love avenges shame in souls sublime ; 
From Juliet’s hopeless thrall and rending fate, 
Love’s madness stronger than parental hate; 
From Abelard’s and Eloisa’s fire, 
The raging tumaults of unbless’d desire ; 
Thy harrowing tale its lesson too may lend, 
Teach beanty’s frailty, life’s uncertain end— 
And learn the world the endearing traits to scan, 
Of woman pledg’d in love thro’ life to man. 
a 
From the Saturday Evening Past. 
THE DREAMS OF YOUTH.. 


Delusive, childhood, are thy golden dreams, 
When fancy sports among elysian bowers, 
Through which meander many chrystal streams, 
With margin decked with rainbow tinted flowers. 
The world seems lovely to the young in years, 
Bereft of thorns the path of life appears. 


But soon departs the rosy morn of youth, 
No more we rove beneath unclouded skies, 
And age mature unveils the chilling truth, 
That dreams of bliss are not realities. 
Our bark glides not as smoothly as before, 
And Eden breezes swell the sail no more. 


By mingling in the stir and strife of men, 

The finer feelings of the soul decay, 
Our early visions prove abortive then, 

And smiles no longer greet us on our way. 
Time leaves his furrows on the sunken cheek, 
Where health once painted his rich, rosy streak, 


We linger fondly o’er departed years, 

And oft in fancy do the past retread, 
Before the eye grew dim with lava-tears 

When blossoms perfume in our pathway shed; 
When hope allured us, with her syren smile, 
And human bosoms seem’d devoid of guile. 


We sadly find by retrospective glance, 
How few are living whom in youth we knew, 
rhe voiceless tomb, their last inheritance, 
Conceals their forms forever from our view. 
Our dreams of pleasure vanish, when we know 
That life is but a pilgrimage of woe. 
AVON BARD. 


THE DREAMS OF YOUTH——THE GREEN TAPER. 
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THE GREEN TAPER. 

Among the unfortunate Moriscoes who were 
forced to quit Spain in 1610, there was a very 
rich farmer. As the object of the government 
was, to hurry the Moriscoes out of the country 
without allowing them to remove their property, 
many buried their money and jewels, in hopes 
of returning from Africa at a future period.— 
Muley Hassem, according to our popular tradi- 
tion, had contrived a vault under the close porch 
of his house. Distrusting his Christian neigh- 
bors, he had there accumulated great quantities 
of gold and pearls, which upon his quitiiag ibe 
country, were laid under a spell by another Mo- 
risco, deeply versed in the secret arts. The 
jealousy of the Spaniards, and the severe penal- 
ties enacted against such of the exiles as should 
return, precluded Muley Hassem, from all oppor- 
tunities of recovering his treasure. He died in- 
trusting the secret to an only daughter, who 
having grown up at Seville, was perfectly ac- 
quainted withthe spot underthecharm. Fatima 
married, and was soon left a widow, with a daugh- 
ter, whom she taught Spanish, hoping to make 
her pass for a native of the Peninsula. Urged 
by the approach of poverty which sharpened the 
desire to make use of the secret intrusted to her, 
Fatima, and her daughter Zuleima, embarked in 
the vessel of a Corsair, and were landed secret- 
ly ina cove near Huelva. Dressed in the costume 
of the peasantry, and having assumed Christian 
names, both mother and daughter made their way 
to Seville on foot, or by an occasional convey- 
ance which offered on the road. To avoid sus- 

icion, they gave out that they were returnin 
rom the performance ofa vow toa celebrate 
image of the Virgin near Moguer. I will not 
tire you with details as to the means, by which 
Fatima, obtained a place for herself and daugh- 
ter, in the family then occupying her paternal 
house. Her constant endeavors to please her 
master and mistress, succeeded to the utmost of 
her wishes; the beauty and innocence of Zulei- 
ma, then only fourteen, needed no studied efforts 
to obtain the affection of the whole family. 


When Fatima thought that the time was 


come, she prepared her daughter for the im- 
portant, and awful task, of recovering the con- 
cealed treasure, of which she ‘had constantly 
talked to her since the child could understand 
her meaning. The winter came on, the family 
moved to the first floor as usual; and Fatima 
asked to be allowed one of the ground floor 
rooms for herselfand Zuleima. About the middle 
of December, when the periodical rains threat- 
ened to make the Guadalquiver overflow its 
banks, and scarcely a soul stirred out after sun- 
set, Fatima, provided, with arope and basket, 
anxiously awaited the hour of midnight to com- 
mence her incantation. Her daughter stood 
trembling by her side in the porch, to which they 
had groped their way inthe dark. The large 
bell of the cathedral clock, whose sound had a 
most startling effect, in the dead silence of the 
night, tolled the hour, and the melancholy peal 
of supplication followed for about two minutes. 
All now was still except the wind .and rain.— 
Fatima, unlocking with some difficulty the cold 
hands of her daughter out of her’s struck with a 
flint, and lighted a green taper, not more than 
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an inch long, which she carefully sheltered from 
the wind in a pocket lantern. The light had 
scarcely glimmered on the ground, when the 
pavement yawned, close by the feet of the two 
females. ‘“‘Now, Zuleima, my child, the only 
care of my life !’”’ said Fatima, “‘were you strong 
enough to draw me out of the vault where our 
treasure lies, I would not entreat you to hasten 
down by these small perpendicular steps, which 
you here see. Fear not, my love! there is no- 
thing below but the gold and jewels deposited 
by my father,” “Mother,” answered the tremu- 
lous girl, “1 will not break the promise I have 
made you, though I feel as if my breathing would 
stop the moment I entered that horrible vault! 
Dear mother, tie the rope round my waist—my 
hands wants strength—you must support the 
whole weight of my body. Merciful Allah! my 
foot slips! Oh, mother, leaveme not in the 
dark !” ; 

The vault was much deeper than the girl’s 
length and, upon slipping from one of the project- 
ing stones, the clink of coins scattered by her feet 
restored the falling courage of the mother.--- 
There, take the basket, child---quick! fill it up 
with gold---feel for the jewels. I must not move 
the lantern. Well done, nry love! Another 
basket full,and no more. I would not expose 
you, my only child, for---yet the candle is long 
enough fear not, it will burn five minutes. Hea- 
vens! the wick begins to float in the melted 
wax: out, Zuleima!---the rope, the rope!--- 
the steps are on this side ?”’ 

A faint groan was heard---Zuleima had dropped 
in aswoon over the remaining gold. At this mo- 
ment all was dark again: the distracted mother 
scratched for the chasm; but it was closed.--- 
She beat the ground with her feet; and her agony 
bécame downright madness, on hearing the hol- 
low sound returned from below. She now struck 
the flints of the pavement till her hands were 
shapeless with wounds. Lying on the ground a 
short time, and having for a moment recovered 
the power of conscious suffering, she heard her 
daughter repeat the words, ‘Mother dear moth- 
er, leave me not in the dark.” The thick vault 
through which the words were heard, gave the 
voice a heart freezing, thin, distant, yet silver 
tone. Fatima lay one instant as on the flints, 
then raising herself upon her knees, dashed her 
head, with something like supernatural strength, 
against the stones. ‘i'here she was found lifeless 
in the morning. 

The tradition of this catastrophe led to report 
that the house was haunted ; and it 1s stil] affirm- 
ed, that annually,ina certain night in Decémber, 
Fatima, is seen between two black figures, who, 
in spite of her violent struggles to avoid the place 
where her daughter was buried alive, forced her 
to sit over the vault, with a basket full of gold at 
her feet. The efforts by which she now and then 
attempts to stop her ears, indicate that for an 
hour she is compelled to hear the unfortunate 


Zuleima crying, ‘Mother, dear mother, leave me | 


not in the dark!’ 
a 
Love—Seizes on us suddenly, without giving 
us time to reflect: our disposition or our weak- 
ness favors the surprise: one look, one glance 
from the fair, fixes and determines us. 
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THE CONSCRIPT AND HIS DOG. 

The sergeant and the priest advanced ; the two 
friends embraced and kissed each.other.—Reau- 
mer retired toaspot where the other soldier was 
rsenapey and, kneeling on the seek, sean his 
face on his hands, still convulsively and uncon- 
sciously grasping the spade, as if for a support: 
the other twelve men had formed a double line, 
about fourteen paces to the front Jean, who was 
between them andthe embankment, his white 
clothed figure thus set in relief by the dark 
ground beyond, presenting a clear aim to their 
muskets. He knelt down on his right knee, rest- 
ing on the other his left arm: he said in a firm 
voice—i am ready.’ The priest was about to 
bind a handkerchief about his eyes; but he said, 
“‘No—I pray I may be spared that:—let me see 
my death; lam not afraid of it. The priest, 
after consulting with the sergeant’s looks, with- 
drew the handkerchief. Colon retired to the 
place where Reaumer and the other soldier 
were; and the priest, after having received from 
his ep the assurance that he died ‘in charity 
with all mankind,’ and having bestowed on him 
a last benediction, and laid on his lips the kiss of 
Christian love, also retired on one side. Colon 
gave the word of command—‘Prepare :’—the 


‘twelve niuskets were brought forward :— Pre- 


sent:’—they were levelled. The sergeant was 
raising his cane as the last signal, to spare the 
victim even the short pang of hearing the fatal 
word ‘Fire!’ when Rolla, with a loud yell, sprang 
to his master’s side. He had been startled from 
his slumber by the roll of the drum; and, look- 
ing up at what was going on, perceiving Jean 
left kneeling all alone, and all so silent, except 
Reaumer’s faintly heard sobs, his instinct seemed 
to tell him his master was in some danger; his 
whining was unheard, or unheeded; he felt this 
too, and ceased it, but made a desperate effort 
to break the rope that held him, which, weak- 
ened as it was by his late gnawing and tugging 
at it when in the out house at Charolle, soon 


gave way, and, as above mentioned, he s rang 


with a yell to his master’s side. But Jean's 
thoughts at that moment were too seriously en- 
gaged to heed even Rolla: he only raised his 
right arm, and gently put the dog aside, his own 
mild unflinching gaze still fixed on the soldiers 
before him. But the dog was not checked by 
the movement of his master; still whining, and 
with his ears beseechingly laid back, he strug- 

led hard to get nearer to him.—Colon felt for 
j ean’s situation, and made a sign to Reaumer 
(who, wondering at the pause since the last 
word of command, had raised his eyes,) that he 
should try to coax the dog off. e did so by 
whistling and calling, but, of course, quite in 
vain. It will be at once seen that, though this 
has taken some time in telling, all that passed 
from the time of Rolla’s arrival was little more 
than the transaction ofa moment. Stillit was a 
delay, and the men were ready to fire; and 
Colon, not thinking the incident of sufficient 
weight to authorise a suspension of the execu- 
tion, however temporary, muttered, ‘Great pity 
—the poor fellow will die too’—he turned his 
face again to his men; and was again about to 
give the signal, when he was a second time 
interrupted | by hearing loud shouts from behind 
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him, accompanied by the discharge of a park of 
cannon. e glanced towards the opposite hill 
at his back, whereon the village pre and there 
he saw all was confusion and bustle—officers 

lloping to and fro, and the men forming hur- 
riedly into a line, he hastily gave the word, ‘As 
you were;’ for along a line of road to the north 
east of the hill he saw a thick cloud of dust, 
from which quickly plunged out a group of 
horsemen, evidently officers; the foremost not so 
tall as most of them, nor so graceful a rider as 
many of them, tho’ he sat firmly too, was recog- 
nized by Colon and his men (long before he was 
near enough for them to distinguish a single fea- 
ture of his face, by his grey frock coat, and 
small flat three cornered cocked hat.) Colon 
gave the word of command, the soldiers shoul- 
dered their muskets, and prepared to salute; and 
in another minute, Napoleon, at the head of his 
staff, reined up on the top of the hill. He had 
left the march of the grand army some leagues be- 
hind, and ridden on towards Labarre, in order, 
with his wonted watchfulness, to take the de- 
tachment by surprise, and see what they were 
about. His eagle-eye, whose glance saw every 
thing like another’s gaze, had at once detected 
the pa.ty on the hill, and he had ridden from the 
road at full speed up the slope to discover what 
the object of the meeting was: a glance, too, 
told him that; and while he was yet returning the 
salute of the men and their sergeant, he said, ina 
voice panting after his hard gallop, ‘Hey, what’s 
this?—a desertion?’ ‘Yes, sire—no sire; not ex- 
exactly,’ stammered Colon. ‘Not exactly! what) 
then?’ asked Napoleon, ina rather peevish tone, 
his face assuming more than its usual sternness; 
for hardly any thing more provoked him than 
hesitation on the part of those he addressed. 
‘Absence against orders, sire,’ replied Colon. 
Aha! for how long? Is that his dog?’ ‘Yes, sire: 
only a few hours.’ ‘A few hours! who gave this) 
order then?’ ‘General S— , sire. ‘What 
character does the man bear?’ ‘He isa brave 
man, sire. ‘Heisa Frenchman,’ retorted Napo- 
leon, proudly; ‘but is he honest, and sober, and 
generally obedient?’ ‘Yes, sire, this is his first 
fault.’ *’M! how long has he served?’—“Three 
years last March, sire.’ 

A louder and higher toned ’M! escaped Napo- 
leon; and his attention was at the same moment 
attracted by Reaumer, who, with a timid step, 
had approached the emperor, and kneeling on 
one knee, with clasped hands and broken voice, 
cried, ‘Oh! sire, if you—if you would spare his 
life—he is innocent of—any intention to desert 
—that I can—’ ‘Are you his brother?’ interrupted 
the emperor. ‘No, sire,’ answered Reaumer; 
‘his friend—his dear friend’—‘And how know 
you what his intentions were?’—‘He told them 
me, sire; he only went last night to see his friends, 
and would have returned the same night, but 
that I—I advised him to meet the regiment at 
Labarre; and | know—’ ‘And what business 
hadst thou to advise a comrade ina breach of 
duty? Stand back to thy place.’ And Reau- 
mer retired, covered with shame.—Napoleon 
beckoned Jean to him; he came, and Rolla with 
him; and the latter,as tho’ understanding the 
power and authority of the man his master thus 





THE CONSCRPT AND HIS DOG-——EXTRACTS. 





obeyed, put his forepaws against his stirrup, and 
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whimpered imploringly up to him—Jean looked 
for a moment in the emperor’s face, but his gaze 
drooped, though without quailing, beneath that 
of the piercing large gray eyes that were fixed 
ee him. After a short pause, Napoleon asked, 
‘Thine age? Lie down—down good dog!’ for 
Rolla was getting importunate. ‘Twenty-five 
years, sire,’ Jean answered. ‘Why hast thou 
disobeyed orders?’ ‘I could not help it, sire.’ 
‘Couldn’t help it! How dost thou mean?’ ‘I 
was so near my friends, and so longed to see 
them, that indeed I could not help it, sire.’ ‘*’Tis 
a strange excuse. Down! I say, good brutet’ 
but at the same moment that he said so, he un- 
gloved his hand, and gave it Rolla to lick: then, 
after a short pause added, ‘And thou sawest thy: 
parents?’ ‘Yes, sire, and I was returning to the 
regiment, when—*Ah! this is true, sergeant” 
turning to Colon. ‘Yes, sire, ’tis true,’ answered 
he; ‘we met him about three quarters of a league 
from—, I need not have asked, though, inter- 
rupted Napoleon; ‘the man’s face looked true. 
Thy name?’ again addressing Jean. Jean Ga- 
vard, sire. Down, Rolla! I fear he is trouble- 
some to your highness.’ Napoleon smiled—per- 
haps at the title---and answered, ‘No, no; poor 
Rolla, he isa fine dog. I shall inquire into this 
affair, Gavard; for the present I respite thee.’ 
Jean knelt on his knee, and seized the empe- 
ror’s hand to kiss it; but Napoleon said, ‘Stay, 
stay; the dog has been licking it.’ But this 
made no difference to poor Jean, who kissed it 
eagerly; and when Napoleon drew it away, i€ 
was wet with tears. He looked on the back of 
his hand a moment, and his lips comp 
themselves as he did so. “They are tears of a 
brave man, sir,’ said he, turning to a young of- 
ficer at his side, on whose features the emperors 
side glance had caught a nascent smile: For- 
ward!’ And at full gallop the party left the 
ground. Jean’s feelings at this sudden escape 
from death, were like those of aman wakened 
from a frightful dream, before his senses are yet 
enough gathered together to remember all its cir- 
cumstances. Jean had little time, however, to 
gather them on this occasion, for Reaumer's 
arms were, ina moment around his neck; and 
the hands of his comrades—those very hands that 
a minute before were about to deal him death— 
were now gladly grasping his; and their man 
congratulations on his escape ended in one lou 
shout of ‘Live the Emperor.” 

a 


It is a short step from modesty to humility - 
but a shorter one from vanity to folly, and from 
weakness to falsehood.—Lawater. 


Some men use no other means to acquire r- 
spect, than by insisting on it ; and it sometimes 
answers their purpose, as it does a highwayman 
in regard to money.—Shenstone. 

Look out of your door, take notice of that 
man : see what disquieting, intriguing and shift- 
ing, he is content to go through, merely to be 
thought aman of plain dealing: three grains of 
honesty would save him all this trouble—alas ! 
he has them not.—Sterne. 

Four things are grievously empty—a head 
without brains, a wit without judgment, a heart 
without honesty, and a purse without money. 








ESG AN INVITATION—-MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


: Written for the Casket. 
AN INVITATION. 


Spring, “ to the heart inspires 
’ Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
~All sadness, but despair.”—Muxron. 





Come to the forest ! 
The spring-time is nigh ; 
The trees that were hoarest, 
Are waving on high: 
The young buds are swelling, 
They sway to the breeze, 
Whose music is dwelling 
In numberless trees. 


Come forth to the meadowe! 
‘heir tenderest green 

In the sunlight and shadows 
Of April is seen: 

Refreshed by the showers 
That fall from above, 

The earliest flowers 
Are smiling in love. 


Yes, like youth, when the blossoms 
Of feeling are gay, 

When the fountains of pleasure 
Incessantly play : 

When the cheek wears its roses, 
And grief filings no thorn, 

Where fancy discloses 

- Her germs of the morn. 


Come forth by the waters! 
Their musical voice 
~ Tg balm to the spirit, 
And bids it rejoice: 
» From the azure stream, leaping 
Through woodland and lea, 
To the proud river, sweeping 
"Jn light to the sea. 


From these, and from fountains 
That steal from the hills, 

Gr sing down the mountains, 
A music distils: 

*Tis soft as the nightingale, 
Wooing at eve, 

Where pomegranite branches 
The sweet breeze receive. 


Come forth to the hill-side! 
The warm winds are there; 
~ The glad birds are sailing 
Aloft in the air : 
The sun gilds their pinions, 
Where gay clouds on high, 
‘Seem like gorgeous dominions, 
And isles in the sky. 


Go out, from the city, 
Where fair to the view, 

The free brooks are rolling 
Their volumes of blue; 

Where the sails, on the river. 
Are gilt by the.sun, 

And the sky and the ocean 
Seem blended in one. 





Oh come! ‘tis the season 
When hearts are renew’d; 

When with visions of childhood 
The soul is imbued : 

When earth, in her garments 
Of beauty and love, 

Seems an eloquent emblem 
Of heaven above. 

April, 1833. MORDAUNT. 
—<———_—_—- 
MADAME D°/ARBLAY. 

The following is copied from a memorandum 
book of Dr. Burney’s, written in the year 1808, 
at Bath:—‘* The literary history of my second 
daughter, Fanny, now Madame d’Arblay, is sin- 
“senpel She was wholly unnoticed in the nursery 
or any talents, or quickness of study; indeed, 
at eight years old, she did not know her letters; 
and her | rother, the tar, who,in his boyhood, had 
a natural genius for hoaxing, used to pretend to 
teach her to read; and gave her a book topsy- 
turvy, which, he said, she never found out? She 
had, however, a great deal of invention and hu- 
mour in her childish sports, and used, after ha- 
ving seen a play in Mrs. Garrick’s box, to take 
the actors off, and compose speeches for their 
characters, for she could not read them. But in 
company, or before strangers, she was silent, 
backward, and timid, even to sheepishness, and, 
from her shyness, had such profound gravity and 
composure of features, that those of my friends 
who came often to my house, and entered into the 

ifferent humours of the children, never called 

y by another name, from the time she had 
éached her eleventh year, than the Old Lady. 
Her first work, ‘ Evelina,’ was written by stealth, 
in a closet up two pair of stairs that was appro- 
_— to the younger children as a play-room. 

o one was let into the secret but my third daugh- 
ter, afterwards Mrs. Phillips ; though even to her 
it was never read till printed, from want of pri- 
vate opportunity. ‘Tome,nevertheless, she con- 
fidentially owned that she was going, through her 
brother Charles, to print a little work, but she 
besought me never to ask toseeit. | laughedat 
her plan, but promised silent acquiescence ; and 
the book had been six months published before I 
even heard its name; which 1 learned at last 
without her knowledge. But great, indeed, was 
then my surprise, to find that it was in general 
reading, and commended in no common manner 
in the several Reviewsof thetimes. Of this she 
was unacquainted herself,as she was then ill 
and in the country. When I knew its title, i 
commissioned one of ber sisters to procure it for 
me privately. I opened the first volume with fear 
and trembling; not having the least idea that, 
without the use of the press, or any practical 
knowledge of the world, she could write a book 
worth reading. The dedication to myself, how- 
ever, brought tears into my eyes, and before I 
had read half the first volume I was much sur- 
prised, and 1 confess, delighted, and most espe- 
cially with the letters of Mr. Villans. She had 
always had a great affection for me ; had an ex- 
cellent heart, and a natural simplicity and pro- 
bity about her that wanted no teaching.” —(Ex- 
tract from * Memoirs of Dr. Burney,” arranged 
from his own manuscripts.) 
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SUGAR CANE—-WILLIAM HOTMAN-—THE VOICE OF SPRING. 











The sugar cane is roman | admitted to be 
naiive of China. Marco Polo the traveller, re- 
vealed to the world the knowledge of this plant 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, though 
it was partially known much earlier. The lant 
, ' was soon conveyed to America, Nubia, Egypt 
. _ and Ethiopia, and early in the fifteenth century 

_ itappeared in Europe. Sicily took the lead in 





fa RS 


r its cultivation, whence it passed to Spain, Ma- 
2 ( deira, and the Canary Islands. Shortly after the 
t " ciscovery by Columbus, this plant was conveyed 
d » to Hayti and Brasil, and soon spread through the 
I | West Indies. 
t In new and moist land the sugar-cane attains 
S sometimes the height of twenty feet. It is al- 
11 ways propagated from cuttings. The hoeing of 
r _ acane-field is a most laborious operation when 
e » performed, as it must be, under the rays of a 
} | tropicalsun. The plough has of late years iu 
1 _ some places superseded this mode of cultivation. 
or ' The planting of canes does not require to be re- 
ir | newed annually. When ripe they are cut close 
t, | tothe ground, divided into convenient lengths, 
al ; ied in bundles, and conveyed to the mill, where 
yk | the juice is expressed by passing twice between 
v- 3 cylinders. This is collected in cisterns and im- 
J » ‘ediately subjected to heat. Lime, or lime wa- 
r- | ‘er is added to separate the grosser particles, 
e- _ which, rising to the top, are removed. Very ra- 
ad _ pid boiling evaporates the water, and brings the 
R- ' syrup to such a consistency that it will granu- 
0- » ‘ate on cooling. Five gallons of juice yield six 
X- | pounds of sugar, this being the produce of about 


ed | one hundred and ten well grown canes. 








Tbe sugar is put into hogsheads pierced with 
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holes, and the molasses runs out into cisterns, 
leaving the contents of the cask as we see it in 
our grocers shops; the casks are then filled up 
and shipped. The molasses and scummings of 
the coppers are collected, and after fermentation 
are distilled for the production of rum. 

Sugar is now refined by the use of steam in- 
stead of the old process in which bullock’s blood 
formed a disgusting ingredient. This refined su- 
gar is pure and more elegant. There are seve- 
ral such refineries in Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans, as well as other places. 


———— 

At New London, Connecticut, the following in- 
scription is found on a grave stone. “On the 
20th of October, 1781, 4,000 English fell upon 
this town, with fire and sword—700 Americans 
defended the fort fora whole day; but in the 
evening, about 4 o’clock, it was taken. The 
commander ot the besieged delivered up his 
sword to an Englishman, who immediately stab- 
bed him ; all his comrades were put to the sword. 
A line of powder was then laid from the maga- 
zine of the fort to the sea, then to be lighted, 
thus to blow the fort up into the air. illiam 
Hotman, who lay not far distant, wounded by 
three strokes of the rg tm in his body, beheld 
it, and said to one of his wounded friends who 
was still also alive, “‘we will endeavor to erawl 
to this line; we will completely wet the powder with 
our blood ; thus will we, with the little life that re- 
mains to us, save the fort and the magazine, and 


perhaps afew of our comrades, who are only 


nded.”’ He alone had strength to accom- 
this noble design. In his thirtieth year he 
on the powder which he overflowed with 
is blood. His friends, and seven of his wound- 
ed companions, by that means, had their lives 
preserved.” (After this simple narrative, are 
the following words in large characters:) “Here 
rests William Hotman.” 

—_—_—— 

ORIGINAL. 


THE VOICE OF SPRING. 
There came a sound on the passing breeze, 
So slight, that ye scarce might hear, 
But beneath its breath the blooming trees, 
In their spring-time beauty appear. 


And it stooped to earth its tireless wing, 
And balmyly breathed around, 
And the beautiful blossoms and buds of spring, 
Have thickly peopled the ground. 
It sought the nest of the earliest bird, 
And brightly replumed his wing, 
And bidding his liquid notes be heard, 
In the swelling chorus of spring. 


It took its flight to the glancing stream, 
That had Jain in a wintry thrall, 

And brightly dispelling its icy gleam, 
It awoke to the welcome call]. 

The spirit arose for its upward flight, 
Before it the snow clouds flew, 

It reached the starry expanse of light, 
Its beautiful home of blue, 

Then proudly it gazed on the blooming ground, 
In its blossoming beauty bright, 

And softly canopied all around, 


With a heaven of spotless light. C. H. W. 





SONG—“FAREWELL TO MY DEAR NATIVE HILLS.” 


Music Composed for the Casket, by Erastus Ee Marcy- 
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Sym. Andante. 
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SONG. Expressione. a= ~~ — 


ed 
well to my dearnative hills, And my humble low-ly cot; The 


verdant plains, The 


eee 


spot. Fare - well to childhood’s happy home, Where once I took delight; 








From whence I’m nowcom. pell’d to ream, Shut outfrom free-dom’s light. 





Once more must ! take a sad glance 
At my lov’d country’s fall ; 

To see the tyrant band advance 
Within our city’s wall. 


Farewell awhile my country dear, 
Ere long I hope to see a 
e crueltyrant quake to hear . 
trump of liberty. 





THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE—A Ballad. 
WRITTEN BY CHARLES JEFFERY. 


THE MUSIC BY 8S. NELSON. 














The morn was fair, the skies were clear, No breath cameo’er the sea, 
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Ma - ry left her Highland cot And wander’d forth with me; Tho’ 












flow-ers deck’d the mountain’sside And fragrance -fill’d vale By 
















far the sweetest _— flower there, Was the Rose of Al - lan - dale, Wasthe 











Al - lan - dale, The Rose of Al-lan  - dale, By 


ade libe . 








sweetest flower there, Wasthe Rosé of Al - lan - 


lel eisie! 
4 se 





SECOND VERSE, THIRD VERSE. 
Where’er I wander’d east or west, And when my fever’d lips were parched 
Though fate began to lower, On Afric’s burning sand, 
A solace still was she to me She whisper’d hopes of happiness 
In sorrow’s lonely hour: And tales of distant land: 
When tempests lashed our gallant bark My life had been a wilderness, 
And rent her shiv’ring sail, Unblest by fortune’s gale, 
One maiden form withstood the storm, Had fate not link’d my lot to hers 


¢ "Twas the Rose of Allandale, &c. The Rose of Allandale, &c. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A SIMILE 


Tender-handed stroke a nettle, _ 
And it stings you for your pains 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 








°Tis the same with common natures 
Use ’em kindly they rebel; 

But, be rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues obey you well. 





Gov. Tyzer vs. Locxe.—In_ the collegiate days of 
Royal Tyler, late Governor of Vermont, he was called 
upon to recite from “Locke on the Understanding,” and 
having failed to commit his recitation, was giving off—he 
knew not what--extempore, when the Professor inter- 
rupted him: “But we don’t find that in the book.” “I 
know it,” said Tyler, “I did not agree with Mr. Locke, 
ant thought I would give my own sentiments upon the 
subject. 





Brceme.—‘ As you do not belong to my parish,” said a 
gentleman to a begging sailor with a wooden leg, “ I can- 
not relieve you.” “ Sir,” replied the sailor, with an air of 
heroism, “I lost my leg fighting for all parishes:” 





A Stricu Rine.—A horse, tired of waiting for his master, 
left him. sans ceremonie, and was making his way out of 
the village at a ten knot rate. A youngster observing this 
threw himself into the sleigh, and_ cat up the reins 

ulied away heartily. “But coming from so young a hand, 
the horse valued not a pin,” but increased his speed like 
amad’un. The lad, after being carried about two miles, 
and vainly endeavoring to reduce the speed, finding the 
horse determined to proceed, rolled himself out into a 
snow bank in the most comfortable manner possibleggg 
trudged away homeward, on foot, ever and anon 
ing, “he’d be darn’d ifhe’d stop that horse agin if 
run away.”—[{N. A. Spectator. 





Reroiff.— When Pope Alexander the sixth demanded of 
the Venetian Ambassador Jerom Donatus, “of whom the 
Venetians held the rights and power of the sea?” he shar 
iy, replied, ‘‘Let your holiness show me the charter of St. 
Peter’s patrimony and you will read on the back the grant 
made to the Venetians of the Adriatic Sea. 





OricinaL Anecporr.—During the passage down Sound 
of one of our elegant steamboats, says a correspondent, 
the last summer, a gentleman not much accustomed to 
polished society, came so late to the dinner table, that he 
found it difficult to obtain a seat. He stood some time 
with hands in pocket, looking wishfully at the smoking 
viands. He was at last noticed by the captain, who re- 
linguished to him his own chair and plate, when he com- 
menced carving a pig that lay before him. é 

Having finished, he passed portiens of the dish to all 
the ladies in his immediate neighbourhood, and then 
aoa a plate for himself. He soon perceived a lady who 
had not been served, and inquired if she would be helped 
to some pig? She replied in the affirmative, and he ac- 
cordingly handed her the plate which he had reserved.for 
himself. Her ladyship feeling her dignity somewhat of- 
fended at so bountiful a service, observed with protruded 
lips, loud enough to be heard all around—‘“ J don’t want a 
cart load!” The gentleman, at her remark, became the 
object of attention to all at his end of the table, and deter- 
mining to retort upon her for her exceeding civility, 
watched her motions, and observed that she had dis a 
ed the contents of the plate with little ceremony. When 
this was posenealae: id he cried out, “Madam, if you'll 
back your cart up this way, I’ give you another load !”— 
Ra y. Gazette. 





An Oxeptent Servanr.—When Alderman Gill died, his 
wife ordered the undertaker to inform the Court of Alder- 
men of the event, which he did by writing as follows—* I 
am directed to inform the court of Aldermen that Mr. Gill 










WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


“CHARCOAL.” 


A few years since a person in Boston was applied to by 
a vender of charcoal to purchase some of his commodity, 
Being an inveterate wag he resolved to play a trick on one 
of his neighbours, and accordingly told the knight of the 
rueful visage that he would take two bushels of his coal. 
“Here,” said he, “is the money. You see that store, 
with the large gilt sign over the door,” pointing to the shop 
of a young dry ag dealer, who had just commenced 
business, “it is there | wish you to leave it. But stop” 
added he, as the charcoal vender was about obeying his 
instructions, “my head clerk is rather a crabbed sort of a 
fellow, and has a foolish and inveterate dislike to charcoal. 
He will probably refuse to receive it. But pay no regard 
to what he says. I have paid you for it and must have it, 
If he makes a fuss, empty your basket on the floor and go 
about your business.” : 

The charcoal merchant entered, tottering under his 
load. The counter was strewed with fancy goods, the 
shelves lined with silks, cambrics, &c. and the owner of 
the shop and his clerks were busily employed in waiting 
on some fashionable ladies. 

“Here is some charcoal which I was ordered to leave,” 
said the dark visaged wight. 

“Charcoal !” eeclainsed the astonished shop-keeper, “[ 
want no charcoal. ‘fake it out of my shop. Quick !” 
“Your master,” returned ebony, “told me you did not 
like charcoal, but he paid me for it, and I nist leave it. 
So tell me where to put it.” 

“Take it out of my shop,” thundered out the dealer of 
Seen, in an imperative tone. “Is the man mad? 

off. 
“Well, your master told me it would be so. Here goes,” 
Uttering which words, he emptied the contents of the 
huge basket on the floor, to the great discomfiture of the 
ladies and the serious injury of the goods, and coolly 
walked off under cover of the cloud of dust which he had 
raised.— T7'ranscript. 


THE WAGS OUT WAGGED. 

A well educated, but energetic farmer, in the western 
art of Massachusetts, is fond of going to market in the 
ost ordinary dress, and appearing in the character of the 
most simple and ignorant bumpkin. aving gone to 
ton with a load of butter, fowls, and other notions, he was 
met by some wags, who, taking him to be as raw and sin- 
ple as he appeared, told him the best way of disposing of 
his load would be by auction. 

“ Do you think so?” said he—“ for my part, I’m darned 
ignorant of marketing, having never been in town be- 

ore. Howsomever, if you think it’s the best way, !’ll do 
as you say. But how must | work it to sell my things by 
nauxion ?” : ee 

“ Why,” said they, “ you must go to the city authorities 
and get an auctioneer’s licence; and then you must strike 
off your goods to the lowest bidder.” 

“But this nauxioneer’s licence,” said the farmer, “ will 
cost a plaguy sight of money, won’t it? Hadn’t { better 
hire a nauxioneer to sell the things for me?” 

“ Why perhaps you had,” returned the wags; “ but you 
must get the privilege of acting as his deputy, and then 
you can sell your own goods.” ; , 

The farmer thanked them for their advice, and promis 
ed to follow it. Accordingly having made the preliminary 
arrangements, he exposed his goods at auction. The first 
thing he put up was a pair of fowls. The wags were % 
hand, ond thinking there would be the more sport, and n0 
hazard, in commencing with a high bid, one of them baw!- 
ed out, “ Jen dollars!” a 

Before a second had time to bid lower the farmer crie¢ 
out— Once! twice! three times ?—the fowls are your), 
Mister, by gaul.”—V. Y. Constellation. 








The.notion of the Indian loxia lighting up its nes! 
with a glow worm, has usually been considered a spore 
lar fable, but the conductors of the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge state, that an informant of theirs, 
a gentlement long resident in India, tried various és- 
periments on the subject, and always found when he 
took away the glow-worm out of a nest, that it wa 
replaced by the birds with another wh:ch was not use¢ 
for food, but was stuck on the side of the nest wit! 





died last night by order of Mrs. Gill.” 


clay tor a lamp. 
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4 would be more terrified than when Phzton tum- 
» bled among them with his daddy’s double tandem. 
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) his, said to him, ‘‘ Let us avoid that pretty little 


attended her husband.” 


p his toll, (which was one cent.) “ Come, Suke, you 


PAaTRONAGE.—A certain Irish lady opened a 
school in Dublin, at a period when unfortunately 
it was not the fashion to patronize native talent. 
A handsome house in a fashionable street, a ser- 
vant in livery to open the door,and an interview 
with the mistress, a well bred and educated wo- 
man, failed in obtaining a single pupil. What, 
it will be asked, was the objection? simply the 
lady’s name. It was Mullins—and what young 
lady of ton could possibly avow that she had been 
educated by Mistress Mullins? Distress fol- 
lowed, and the unfortunate lady was obliged to 
leave Ireland, and retire for a time to the conti- 
nent; she there took the name of De Moulin, 
and her affairs being settled returned to Dublin, 
where she again determined to open a school, 
under her new name and in the identical house 
she had been obliged to me to her unfor- 
tunate real cognomen. Madame de Moulin now 
appeared in large letters on a handsome bras 
plate on her door, a few advertisements brought 
visitors—every one was enchanted with her, 
Madame de Moulin became the rage, and the 
same woman, who with a plain Irish name found 
it impossible to earn her bread, under a French 
name acquired a fortune. 

A Fact.—A lady and her son being on a 
shopping expedition recently, were shown a piece 
of cloth which the salesman called invisible 
green; the goods were to their liking, and with 
the name they were particularly pleased; but 
the price was too great. Accordingly they pro- 
ceeded to the next store, and having now learn- 
ed what was fashionable, the first inquiry was 


made for miserable green—“Oh, no,” interrupt- | 
ed the mother, “‘ dismal green—Jacob, dismal 


green.” —S. E. Post. 

_ Yankee Toast.— The Tree of Liberty; may 
its roots go down to the earth’s centre, its lofty 
summit reach the skies,and its spreading branch- 
es shade creation. Such a tree would make an 


world hobbling about in infinite space, and give 
creation a shake instead of a shade—scattering 
the democrats roosting in it all through the zo- 
diac, among scorpions, bulls, and bears, who 


A physician going down street with a friend of 


woman you see there on the left, she knows me 
again and casts upon me looks of indignation. & 
* Ah! I understand, 
you had the misfortune to despatch him.” “On 
the contrary,” replied the doctor, “ 1 saved him.” 
AConnecticut Jonathan in taking a walk with 
us dearest, came toa toll bridge, when he, as 
honestly as he was wont to be, said, after paying 


smust pay your own toll, for jist as like as not I 
shant have you arter all.” 

Loss ann Garn.—A man of wit once said, 
rightly enough, “ He who finds a good son-in-law 


Fins a son—he who finds a bad one, loses a 
aughter.”’ 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 







in,| his daily labor a 
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A PAIR OF OLD SNUFFERS.—There lived in the 
neighborhood of the Norfolk Laboratory a cou- 
ple of old crones, who had indulged their pro- 
py for snuff-taking to such a degree, that it 

ad — clogged up the passage through 
the head, so that they could not articulate a 
word that contained an m, or an n, without giv- 
ing it the sound, of b or d, and their upper lips 
had become so besmeared with this powdered 
weed, that it left the flesh coloured furrow un- 
der the partition of the nose, a completely imita- 
tion of a gravel-walk. One morning as Mr. 
Cummings was passing their house to pursue 
t the laboratory, Mrs. Stone in- 
quired of Mrs. Grimes, “Do you kdow who that 
are bad is that goes by here every bordidg?”’ 
“Law yes, Biss Stode; that’s Bister Cubbidgs 
what works up to thearbitary.” ‘‘Do! do!! Biss 
Gribes,” answered Mrs. Stone, “you dod’t bead 
the arbitary, you bead the labridore!” Ugh, 
well,” said the other, beginning with a longstif-. 
led snuff, ‘“‘1 spose you kdow which is the bost 
properist!”— Ded. Adv. 

PAUSE BEFORE YOU FOLLOW EXAMPLE.—A 
mule, laden with salt,and an ass laden with wool, 
went over the brook together. By chance the 
mule’s pack became wetted, and the salt melted, 
and his burthen became lighter. After they had 
passed, the mule told his good fortune to the ass, 
who, thinking to speed as well, wetted his pack 
at the next water, but his load became the hea- 
vier, and he broke down under it. That which 
helps one man may hinder another. 
ussAR.—This name is of Hungarian etymo- 
, and signifies “ twentieth,” the term being 
originally applied to a picked corps, formed bya 
selection of the finest men in every twenty taken 
from different regiments. 

A cler. an, not quite a hundred miles from 
Edinburgh, preached a most edifying discourse 
on “Come and draw water out of the wells of 
salvation, without money and without price.” 
On the following week some of his parishioners 
took the liberty of drawing water from a ver 
fine spring well in the parson’s garden, at whic 
the learned divine was not a little nettled. Be- 
ing reminded by the intruder, of his text and ser- 
mon, the reverend gentleman replied, “You may 
draw as much water as ye like from the wells of 
salvation, but if you come here again, and take 
my water, I’ll send a bullet through you.” 

Femace Aaiiity.—An ingenious Frenchman 
has calculated that the space which a young Pa- 
risian belle, who is fond of dancing, traverses in 
the saloons of Paris, when only performing con- 
tra dances, amounts in one season to four hun- 
dredmiles! He has alsoestimated that a French 
lady fond of waltzing, will spin round in one night 
as often as the wheels of a steam-boat revolve, 
while performing the distance between Dover 
and Calais! 


A student of medicine from Boston, while at- 
tending lectures in London, observed that the 
King’s Evil had been little known in the United 
States since the Revolution. 
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From the Union Times. 
A PINDARIC STORY: 


BY A RAW HAND. 


Perhaps you know Lorenzo Dow, 
Who was, has been, and is now 
A wandering preacher, 
A comical odd sort of a creature: 
{t happen’d once (the story’s true, I 
I say it happen’d that Mr. Dow 
Was travelling o’er the hills, 
Enduring.all the ills 
A wandering life is subject to— 
And these are neither smal! nor few ; 
it chanced upon a dark and'stormy night 
He pass’d a house and saw a glimmering light; 
He call’d and ask’d to stay—the weman said he might. 
Good souls! how fast ’twas raining! 
The husband was away at training, 
Or somewhere else—there was a tellow there, 
A big stout knave he was, with red curled hair ; 
He’d come for no good purpose, you may swear. 
ey got some tea—Lorenzo went to pray’rs, 

Themsought his bed, forgetting all his cares, 
With conscience clear and heart light as a feather, 
While Madam and her ™ friend” slipp’d off together, 
Not to Lorenzo’s bed-room, but another: 
"T'was now, I reckon, about nine o’clock— 
At half past twelve there was a thundering. knock 
At the front door—it was the husband come, 
Pretty well charged with good New England rum; 
‘The lady knew not now which way to send 
Her pro tem husband, our big red hair’d friend ; 
A woman though has always some expedient, 
And fire-skul!] now was glad to be obedient. 
In an old hogshead was a store of rags, 
Just thrown in loose; they were not tied in bags; 
In there the lady chuck’d her paramour, 
‘Then hasten’d, in her night gown, to unlock the door. 
In came the husband, staggering and reeling, 
And lean’d his musket up against the ceiling. 
He seem’d disposed to make a devilish rout, 
Smacking his fist and kicking chairs about ! 
“* Don’t make a noise,” the lady mildly said, 
* You'll wake the stranger that’s up stairs in bed.” 
“Stranger! who? who?” 
‘Hush! hush! you drunken creature, 
The man I mean is Mr. Dow the preacher.” 
* Old Dow! O ho, by gosh Pll have some fun, 
I'm just about drunk enough to run 

y rigs upon : 
The whining, canting, 
Preaching, ranting 
Old rogue—Hallo! you Mr. Dow, 
I’ve heard as how, 
*Mongst other tricks, some evil, ; 
You sometimes try to ‘ raise the devil.’ 
So now come down, 
You wandering clown, 
And try your hand.” 

uoth Dow, “I cannot understand 

hat in the name of sense you would be at, 
With ‘ raising the devil’ and al! that.” 
* Well,” says the other, “ 1 don’t want your chat, 
But come and work, sir; or, by thunder, 
I’}ilay your lean and wind-dried body under 
My feet and tramp your life out.” 
Lorenzo found it all in vain, 
To argue, reason or explain, , 
With such a drunken brute as this, 
So he got up and with a solemn phiz, 
Ask’d for some brimstone and some fresh hog’s lard, 
Says he “ in that old skillet it shall be prepar’d.” 
He took a jack-knife then and split a shingle, 
He had it mixed and melted in a minute, 
Then stooping down he muttered something in it. 
Latin or Dutch, 
I can’t tell which. 
The husband's courage now began to fail, 
His knee joints trembled, and his face turn’d pale! 
4 pen the door,” says Dow, “ and let him out, 
Or he’ll tear off pour shingle roof I doubt.” 
His horrid match he kindled at the fire, __ 
The blue flame rose as high as his head or higher— 


vow,) 
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HUMOROUS POETRY. 


Straight to the rags he went, and, thrusting his fire-brang 


in 

3 Come forth,” he cries, “ thou author of all sin!” 
Out jump’d the devil with a hideous rpar, 
Belching forth fire and brimstone o floor, 
And [believe was never heard of more. 





THE NULLIFICATION SONG. 
_Am—“ Clare de Kitchen.” 

Way down Soutf, close te de moon, 

Dar lib a man—he name Calhoun ; 

For long time pass. him hab been tryin’ 

Him ugly fiss at Nullemfien’! 

An’ its Clare de kitchen, old folks, young folks, 

»» Clare de kitchen, old folks, young folks, 
* Old Virginia neber tire! 


He try to put Old Hick’ry down, 
But he ’trike a snag an run agroun; 
Dat snag, by gum, he wur a wopper; 
John’s in de dock to get new copper, 


+. So its Clare de Kitchen, &c. 


Dat dum old Judge wat say de srave 

Muss cum away de Cask to save, 

Be not de Cooper for de barrell, 

*Bout which de Norf an Souf do quarrelt. 
So clare de Kitchen, &c. 


An if dat darter Carryline, 
Will not be wid till ninety-nine; 
+Jiss lock her up—giv bread and watta, 
De scolen wixen ob a dayghta. 
So clare de Kitchen, &c. 


An dis no do; jiss bang her well; 
Ole Hick’ry make de nine-tails tell , 
Jiss set de poutin girl a-cryin; 
An dats de lass ob Nullemfien. 

So clare de Kitchen, &c. 


An den she fin dat Null’fication, 
Jiss plays de debbil wid de nation ; 
An quarrel wid her sisters neber, 
But in de Union fib foreber! 

So clare de Kitchen, &c. 


An Johnny C., de dum old udec, 
An all de ress, dey’ll neber a 
Dat Freedom’s Jan which she lub bess, 
De Exiles homa de great U. S. 

So clare de Kitchen, &c. 





THE PORTIONLESS ONE. 


Nosittry is on his brow, 

His gentle smile return provokes; 
But, ah! the truth to tell it how— 

We part to meet no more—he smokes. 


Yes, the dark fact is all too true— 

My heart from what it beats for, shrinks, 
To what it thirsts for, bids adieu; 

For oh, the headstrong sot! he drinks. 


Ye virgins soft, who think me hard, 
Hear farther what my union slays, 
And say if you’d not too discard 
The darling gambler—yes, he plays. 


Ah, weep, the truth I’ve yet to sing, 
He smokes—that I no portion own; 

He drinks—of the Pierian spring ; 
He plays—but on the flute alone. 


To such a man could I but be 

A ready prize ?—but mark what said he; 
‘“* Lady, alas! a prize to me 

Is not whois, but Aas the ‘ready /"” 


cs 





EPITAPH ON MRS. TROLLOPE. 


The master passion oft is seen 
When nature’s in demise, 

Thus Trollope liv’d of lies the queen. 
Now Trollope’s dead—yet still she lies. 
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